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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Reveed. NMarGary.9D-) Ds, sof lokyo; 
Japan, delivered one of his best addresses 
at the Eoston Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 15 
at the Church of the Redemption. Dr. 
Cary aroused so much interest that many 
questions were asked, and he was kept 
talking up to the hour of adjournment. 
Mrs. Cary and Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing were among those present. Rev. 
George E. Leighton, D. D., of Somerville 
presided in the absence of the president, 
Dr. Milburn, and the devotional services 
were conducted by Rev. A. A. Blair of 
Manchester, N. H. 

In introducing Dr. Cary, Dr. Leighton 
told of a delegate from his church to the 
General Convention writing back, ‘‘Since 
hearing Dr. and Mrs. Cary I have become 
converted to the Japan Mission.” 

In beginning, Dr. Cary said that if 
Universalists stood alone for liberalism 
in the Crient it would be tragic. “In 
Japan,’ he went on, “the Philippine Is- 
lands, and in India there are other liberal 
forces at work. In China there is no 
liberal church, but the leaders there have 
written to the Independent Church of the 
Philippine Islands asking them to send 
representatives.” 

Referring to the presence of liberals in 
Japan, Dr. Cary said that the leaders of 
the Reformed, Presbyterian, Eaptist, 
Methodist, United Church of Canada and 
other churches were liberal in their out- 
look and brotherly in their attitude. He 
said that the Holy Rollers and Seventh 
Day Adventists in Japan were typically 
conservative groups. He added: ‘In 
Kyoto we have a liberal Christian theo- 
logical seminary. It is connected with 
Doshisha University, which was founded 
by the American Eoard. So broad and 
tolerant and efficient is this institution 
that we gladly send our students to it. 
Here they come into contact with true 
liberal leaders. Here they meet men 
like Kagawa. They come out of Doshisha 
not only liberal in spirit but tremendously 
in earnest to apply their religion to the 
world. Dr. Ebina, president emeritus of 
Doshisha, has done much to liberalize the 
whole Christian movement in Japan. 
Liberals in the fullest sense of the word 
dominate all of the so-called orthodox 
missions. 

“We have something that we are able 
to contribute to this liberal group. No 
other liberal group in Japan has such per- 
fect freedom as we have. Liberalism for 
us is not a goal to aim at, but a place on 
which to stand and from which to start. 
Mrs. Cary and I especially appreciate this 
freedom, because we were not born into 
it. The fact that we were not born into 
it perhaps gives us a better insight into 
the state of mind of those who have not 
achieved it perfectly. 

“It is a great handicap to have so many 
church names in Japan. It confuses the 


issue. It bothers the seekers. To the 
little group of Christians who were on their 
way to the Jerusalem Council a few years 
ago, I submitted a plan which they all ap- 
proved but for which they did not think 
the time was ripe. Now the time seems 
better to launch the same idea again. My 
plan was that we should canvass the church 
of Japan in all its branches to see whether 
they would accept one national name, 
such as the United Church of Japan, with 
the denomination name kept as a sub-title. 
I believe that this plan will be accepted 
later. 

“Mrs. Cary has been very successful in 
bringing together representatives of all 
churches in and around Tokyo. She has 
organized the Christian women of seventy 
churches with remarkable success. 

“T believe strongly in the distribution of 
free literature. We have circulated some 
25,000 pamphlets, chiefly through other 
denominational agencies. When I put 
the matter up to these other denomina- 
tions, I offered to put stickers over our 
name and let their names go on these 
pamphlets as distributed by their rep- 
resentatives, but they refused this offer 
and said that such action would not be 
necessary. We have had letters from all 
over Japan expressing gratitude for the 
literature. A doctor wrote that he had 
been waiting all his life for a conception 
of God by somebody who did not ignore 
the teachings of science. 

“In a country where suicide is alto- 
gether too common and where whole 
families in distress commit suicide together, 
we have distributed pamphlets dealing 
with suicide. 

“The Unitarian Mission in Japan has 
been closed for ten years, but Unitarianism 
is known from one end to the other of that 
land mainly because of the successful 
work of distributing literature which they 
carried on. 

“Besides the distribution of pamphlets, 
nearly all of our Japanese ministers edit 
local papers of their own.” 

Taking up the subject of mergers of 
denominations, Dr. Cary said: ‘““We are 
not unsympathetic, but we propose to 
carry on our work in the same brotherly 
spirit in which we have tried to carry it 
on in the past, just as if no merger propo- 
sals were pending. Our own conception 
of a merger is not one where anything vital 
or important will be extinguished, but 
where the enthusiasm and effort of every 
vital project will be doubled. I have not 
the slightest use for a merger of two spent 
forces. A large, inert mass would be 
harder to work with.” 

Dr. Cary discussed the dropping of the 
name “missionary” as applied to workers 
in foreign countries. In reply to a ques- 


‘tion by Dr. Leighton, he said that the use 


of the words “mission” and “missionary” 
(Continued on page 1532) 
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SCALE DOWN THE WAR DEBTS 

ACTS are hard things to ignore. They have a 

way of bobbing up, and bobbing up again, and 

then floating around to meet us when we swim 

off the other way. Years ago economists pointed out 

the facts about the war obligations saddled upon 

Germany. The intelligent among those who did the 

saddling always said, “The action is for the time be- 

ing.” They knew that Germany could not stagger 
under the load forever. 

Germany has been paying the war debts largely 
with borrowed money. Now she can not borrow much 
more. Therefore she must pay out of her trade 
balance. To make a trade balance big enough she 
must stop importing or increase exporting. To do 
either to the extent necessary would further upset the 
world. The United States especially does not want 
that. But what shall we do about it? 

The sensible course is to call a meeting of the 
nations and cut down Germany’s obligations to a 
fair figure. To do that the United States will have 
to scale down debts. There is where the shoe pinches. 
The politicians are afraid, the people do not know the 
facts. Perhaps the present world depression will act 


as a schoolmaster. 
*” Ok 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL AT MILFORD 

NE hundred and fifty years ago, on November 

16, 1781, Elder Adams Streeter drove into 
Milford, Mass., with his wife Diana and their 
seven children. 

A layman who had imbibed Universalist prin- 
ciples, Noah Wiswall, opened his home to them and 
kept them until they could get located. At once 
Elder Streeter began holding services in the Wiswall 
home. 

This Adams Streeter was one of the earliest 
preachers of Universalism in the United States, com- 
ing over from the Baptists in 1777 or 1778. In the 
last years of his life he divided his time between the 
Universalists of Milford, Oxford, and Providence. 
On his way to his preaching point in Providence in 
1786, he was taken sick and died in a few days. 

Through his efforts the First Universalist Society 
of Milford, second in age only to that at Gloucester, 
Mass., was organized. He was one of four ministers 
who, with nine laymen, held the meeting at Oxford, 
Mass., Sept. 14, 1785, which is often called the first 
session of the General Convention of Universalists. 


No story of the beginnings of Universalism is 
complete which does not pay high tribute to this man, 
of whom his brother Zebulon once said: “I would be 
willing to part with all of my earthly possessions if it 
would make me able to preach with the eloquence of 
my brother Adams.” 

No story, it may be added, is complete which does 
not recognize fully the service of Noah Wiswall, who 
has been called “the Thomas Potter of Milford.” 

The most famous minister that this society ever 
had was Adin Ballou. At the sesqui-centennial exer- 
cises, the society frankly recognized the mistake it 
made in dismissing him from the pastorate just a 
hundred years ago, and in the historical sketch recog- 
nized him as one of the greatest men in Universalist 
history. 


* * 


WISE MEN WORSHIP* 

ABEL HILL of Wellesley, Mass., for many 
years a teacher in a well-known preparatory 
school, has compiled and edited utterances of 

scientists, professional men, and philosophers on science 
and religion, showing that these wise men have faith 
in God. Prof. William Lyon Phelps writes a 
“Prefatory Note’ which is so hurried that it adds 
nothing. The excerpts are from Millikan, Edding- 
ton, Pupin, Mather, Lodge, Babson, Carver, Hugh 
Walpole, Hocking and others, sixteen in all, and are 
admirably chosen. 

Millikan says: “It seems to me as obvious as 
breathing that every man who is sufficiently in his 
senses to recognize his own inability to comprehend 
the problem of existence, to understand whence he 
himself came and whither he is going, must in the 
very admission of that ignorance and finiteness recog- 
nize the existence of a Something, a Power, a Being 
in whom and because of whom he himself ‘lives and 
moves and has his being.’ That Power, that Some- 
thing, that Existence, we call God.”’ This quotation 
is typical. 

Millikan does not add, as a correspondent thinks 
he ought: “‘I am speaking now not asa scientist. What 
I say is my own tentative, personal, hypothetical 
answer to a riddle which science has not solved and 
may never solve. In my thinking on this subject 
I am unscientific, speculative and wishful.” 

Nor does Miss Hill anywhere say that an author- 


*“Wise Men Worship.” E. P. Dutton and Companv, !nc., 


New York. Price $1.00. 
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ity in one field is not necessarily an authority in 
another field. She doubtless recognizes the fact. 
But she does bring together testimony from eminent 
men who: have a perfect right to speak, and whose 
words are entitled to respect because of their quali- 


ties of brain and heart. 
* * 


THE CHURCHMAN OF NEW YORK 


HE Churchman of New York, Protestant Episco- 
pal, is a weekly which is a welcome guest in 
Presbyterian, Unitarian, Methodist and Uni- 

versalist homes alike. It strikes the fundamental 
note which is also the universal note. 

Edited with great ability, supported by some of 
the noblest characters and ablest intellects in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, it is a power for that 
same reverent constructive liberalism in church and 
state and private life which we ourselves seek to 
serve. 

Like every other religious weekly, the Church- 
man has its financial problem. Recently it sent out 
a circular letter to its friends, asking for support. 
That letter so admirably expresses our own ideals of 
journalism, so ably describes the circumstances sur- 
rounding us, so courageously issues its call for help, 
that we here and now make it our own statement 
and send it out that it may bring support to every 
religious weekly seeking the great ends that it sets 
forth: 

The first number of the Churchman was issued at 

New Haven, Conn., Jan.1,1804. It has been published 

continuously ever since, earning the great distinction of 

being the oldest religious journal in America and, for 
that matter, in the world. This is something of which 

to be proud, if for nothing more than as an exhibition of 


tered force. Were they aggressively united they would 
no longer be of liberal mind. 

So it is that the paper must appeal widely to secure 
the assistance it requires in order to keep its lamp 
alight. To thesuggestion that it ought to pay dividends 
with so large a church behind it, one must answer that 
light-houses are not money-makers, but are none the less 
indispensable for the security of navigation. Few of the 
best things in the world “‘pay’’ in the money sense. 
‘Their dividends must be looked for in the improvement 
of morals, the protection of the individual, of society and 
the state. Surely these are not unimportant items in 
the well-being of our country. 

With the growth of population, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to preserve these factors in life; the 
public must rely more and more upon press and pulpit. 
iFor an era the daily secular press performed this service 
nobly, while the religious publications were, in the main, 
denominational house organs. 

There has now come about a remarkable change. 
The World War developed mass production; mass pro- 
duction developed mass advertising; mass advertising 
expanded the daily press enormously and changed 
its character from that of a public servant to a very 
profitable ‘‘medium.” This took the fight out of the 
press, altered the character of ownership and with it 
brought on the debilitation of the editor. Name an 
outstanding exception! 

Upon the church newspaper has fallen the burden of 
keeping the lamps alight. Surely no thinking person 
wishes to wander far in moral and political darkness, 
any more than he wishes to accept bigotry as a guide. 
The Churchman proposes to keep its flame burning 
brightly and if possible to extend the range of its 
beams. Will you not, as one who believes in Light and 


Liberty, be one to aid it in its endeavors? 
x Ox 


HOW ARE OUR MONEYS INVESTED? 


Nov. 28, 19381 


endurance. But it has something to its credit beyond 
the accumulation of years. During all this lengthy 
period it has ably represented the church men and 
women of the Protestant Episcopal Church, not as a 
proselytizer, but as a vigilant guardian of the good, the 
helpful and the patriotic. 

In so doing it has kept pace with the steady growth 
of the liberal spirit and toleration. Loyal toits church, 
it has refused to become bigoted or to be petrified into 
formalism. It is the organ of no group, the creature of 
no fixed powers; “forever free’ is the motto under 
which it has always lived. 

It therefore makes an appeal to those who can wor- 
ship God in the spirit of holiness, without cant or the 
dezire to persecute those who can not conform to every 
whim and fancy that, for the moment, may be upper- 
most. It stands, and will continue to stand, like the 
great statue in the harbor of New York, as a light- 
house for Liberty among mankind. 

This has not always been an easy task. In carry- 
ing out this broad purpose the Churchman has had to 
push aside certain forms of available financial support, 
representing concentrated authority that would have 
used the journal to work its will. Such combinations 
usually have the means to fulfill their purposes—they 
can compress zeal into their following and make inde- 
pendence costly. The Churchman has come face to 
face with this threat to its freedom many times, but it 
has never dimmed its light. 

The assertion is not made boastfully, but as one of 
plain fact. It is necessary to say it in calling upon 
friends of liberalism and progress for support. There 
friends are, {rcm the very nature of their views, a scat- 


sion about church investments. Originally 

the discussion was confined to the safety of 
the principal and the regularity of the income. In 
some places those are still the main considerations. 
From time to time other questions have been raised, 
dealing with investment in disreputable or semi-dis- 
reputable enterprises, and churches quite generally 
have refused to make money out of the liquor traffic 
or slum tenements. 

A delegate to the Fairfield County Association 
of Congregational Churches in the State of Connecti- 
cut, a retired broker from the New York Stock Ex- 
change, won instantaneous applause when he spoke 
out as follows: “If our churches care to speak to busi- 
ness concerns in the only language they understand, 
let them make it known that they refuse to invest 
their funds in any company that does not do at least 
two things: first, provide unemployment safeguards 
for the people working under their management; and 
second, setting up a system within the company of 
old-age security for them.’ He asked the associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to advise churches on 
investments, “not simply on the basis of a safe buy 
and a good return, but on the basis of the ideals which 
are stirring the Christian conscience to-day.” 

_ Merrill Fowler Clarke tells this story in a recent 
issue of the Congregationalist. He says that churches 
have little more sensitiveness to the sources of their 
income than ordinary speculators, and that in fact 


\ A JE are beginning to hear a new kind of discus- 


_ the church itself had to be dispensed with? 


_ used it or supported it? 


- 
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nobody in churches except the trustees of a fund 
knows much about the matter. 

Then he adds these searching words: “How can 
churches succumb without a murmur to such con- 
formity to the world? It seems wilful disregard of 
all the human values religion is supposed to uphold 
for a church to derive part of its working budget from 
a railroad that lives by cut-throat competition with 
another; from a mill that pays a high per cent to its 
stockholders and less than a living wage (not to men- 
tion a saving wage) to its employees; from a patent 
medicine which has been shown up dozens of times by 
government and other accredited bureaus of re- 
search, but still makes profits; from a corporation 
that throws men out at forty because they have a rule 
to that effect, regardless of whether they are then use- 
less or not. It seems beneath criticism for a minister 
to receive his salary out of the proceeds of a mine 
or a mill that employs little children, or a company 
that makes its employees live in its houses, go to its 
church and school, trade at its store, and never see any 
United States currency because they are given ‘tokens’ 
instead.” ~ 

* * 


THE TOWER IS COMING DOWN 
OOT by foot the tower of the Old South Church 
in Boston is coming down. For forty-eight 
years it has dominated the neighborhood ot 
Copley Square and lifted itself as a landmark for 
miles around. All who have lived and worked under 
it and near it think of its passing as the passing of 
an old friend. Thousands who never have been in the 
Old South Church will miss it. 

If this is true of stone and mortar, how much 
more is it true of mind and heart, of ideals and aspira- 
tions. Would there not bea great gap in society if 
Would 
not tens of millions miss it and mourn it, who never 
We believe this would be 
the case. In spite of all that our radicals are telling 
us, it is our conviction that the church is not dead, 
nor dying, nor ill. It is passing through a period of 
adjustment. It is ignored by multitudes. It is 
injured by many of its professed friends. But it 
still is a mighty power. And it is conceivable that, 
with the new union of knowledge and of faith, and the 
new determination to fit men for life here and now 
which characterize the church, its greatest days may 
be ahead. 


* * 


A GREAT MEETING IN CONNECTICUT 


ROF. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK of the Yale 
Divinity School made a lasting impression upon 
the Universalists of Connecticut at the recent 

mid-year conference in New Haven, by an address 
brilliant with epigram and permeated with the highest 
Christian idealism. One of the memorable things 
he said was that the supreme task of the church is to 
keep alive the roots of social passion, and that this 
task can be performed only by making men see that 
the work involved is not the private whim of a‘few 
idealists, but that deep down in the center of the uni- 
verse there is a force that is co-operating. Many 
noble men and women who a few years ago went out 


to these great tasks of the world, with only faithfin 
man to support them, are joining the ranks of the tired 
radicals. People have a way of disappointing us at 
times. When they do, we are apt to become disil- 
lusioned. The thing which lifts and steadies us in our 
work for man is the idea that there is cosmic support 
for human idealism. 

Not only by his inspiring address but by his per- 
sonal contacts, his presence at dinner, his absolute 
refusal to accept the honorarium voted by the State 
Board, his unselfish desire to make his part in the pro- 
gram a labor of love, Professor Luccock made a con- 
tribution to a gathering which measured up to the 
noblest traditions of our Connecticut churches. 

* * 


IS GOD MID-VICTORIAN? 
E confess that we have many a chuckle as 
V \V reports come in of this meeting or that, and 
we see what elaborate pains are taken in 
prayer and sermon to avoid the use of the word God. 
Perhaps we ought to be saddened, but we can not take 
the matter too seriously and our amusement is real. 
It seems much like the way in which the timid brother 
in ultra-orthodox circles certifies to his orthodoxy 
by addressing his prayer to Jesus Christ and not to 
God. Mighty efforts are being put forth to sub- 
stitute the word religion for the word God. All the 
natural affection and reverence which some of these 
truly devout souls have is lavished on the word re- 
ligion. They are in a concerted movement to prove 
Haydon right and Dodson wrong in the debate over 
whether religion has to mean any faith in a Higher 
Power or in anything outside of man and the physical 
universe. 

To be in the mode, to avoid being called a relic 
of the early eighties or nineties, we must issue our call 
to the higher life without any help from God. God 
is mid-Victorian. 

In one sense they are right. God is a totally 
inadequate word by which to express the limitless 
power and love back of and in the universe. But it 
is a reasonably useful word. It has been put deep 
into the race consciousness. It stands for some- 
thing and it helps people. Weare quite willing to give 
it up on one condition: Our humanist friends must give 
us a bigger, not a smaller, word to put in its place. 

* Ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“MacDonald Smashes British Labor” is the title 
of an editorial in the Nation. Similar editorials have 
appeared in various radical publications. Why not 
“British Labor Smashes Itself?” 


“Extending the Philadelphia Conference” is a 
heading in the Unitarian News Letter. The writer 
meant making the influence of a great gathering felt 
far and wide. Can we thus extend the Buffalo Con- 
vention? 


“Not a cataclysmic conversion but a careful 
training of the young.” The words date from Horace 
Bushnell, who uttered them almost a century ago. 
Edward Fairley reutters them in “Views of Religious 
Education” in the Unitarian News Letter. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXVIII. 


A Postscript to the Summer 


Johannes 


ROAST summer I wrote a book about the farm; 
im PO) this summer I have written only an article or 
two about it. Last summer it seemed as if 

s)} | had to write about the wild things, the 
farm things and the folks; this summer I have had a 
feeling that I had written enough and that somebody 
would be saying, “Hold.” 

As autumn comes on and other work engrosses, 
I find that I want to put in a postscript to the summer 
work to say that the farm is still there, much beloved, 
a center of activity and a haven of rest. 

No season is the same as any other. If one goes 
two successive years to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
or Deauville, France, or Canton, China, one can not 
reproduce the experiences of the year before. Places 
change, conditions change, people change. So the 
little hill farm changes. 

Last year, though we had been going there off 
and on for seventeen years, there was a sense of new- 
ness about it. We really lived there for the first 
time. It became something more than an offshoot of 
staying at Cobleskill. This year the newness has worn 
off. If we were military folks we should say that 
“we consolidated our positions.” 

Of course there were new things. Our electric 
refrigerator was new, and let us leave butter and eggs 
behind for weeks at a time when we went off. The 
paper on the walls of the kitchen and in the upstairs 
sleeping rooms and bathroom was new, and the 
Madame and I were never tired of telling each other 
how beautiful it was, and how suitable, and of ex- 
claiming over the change that it had made. That in 
the kitchen is a glazed tile paper with a cream back- 
ground on which there are tropical islands, green 
trees, flying birds, and vessels with gaily colored 
sails. Some one asked us, ‘“‘What do you want ships 
for up here in the hills?’ and the Madame replied, 
“That is just where we do want ships; not where we 
can look out and see real ships.” 

The flower garden is new and has been the pride 
of the Madame’s life. To think that the little baby 
candytuft plants, the gift of a friend, hardly more 
than an inch tall, could make such a brave show of 
lavender and pink before the summer was over! My 
sister, a famous gardener, gave us many perennials, 
as well as annuals. We have enjoyed seeing the del- 
phinium with its matchless blue, some with the white 
center like little white bees, and some with the black 
center like black bees. 

By September the cosmos was dominating every- 
thing, although the marigolds were coming strong. 
Down underneath the anchusa, the valerian, and other 
plants were putting out broad leaves full of promise 
for another summer. All through the early frosts of 
September and October the cosmos held its own, and 
the marigolds went on blooming. The nasturtiums 
apparently were done fcr with the first hard frost, but 
the foliage was so thick that leaves and buds under- 
neath were unaffected. ‘Ve cut a beautiful bunch of 
nasturtium blossoms cn the last day of October. 


And it was the last week in October before we took up 
the scarlet geraniums along the driveway and put 
them down cellar. 

We expected to close up as usual early in Sep- 
tember, but some way or other we kept postponing 
it. I went into Boston Sunday or Monday night 
and came back Wednesday night, and when I was 
gone the Madame stayed with our kinsfolk at Cobles- 
kill. J came back at eleven p.m. Wednesday, did the 
marketing early Thursday and by eight we were back 
at the farm. This schedule fitted in perfectly with 
the plan we had followed all summer of bringing up 
some one Thursdays to clean house for us. 

So we kept postponing our departure. First we 
found ourselves asking each other, “Do you suppose 
we can stay on until the Buffalo Convention?” And 
then, ‘Do you suppose we can be comfortable until 
election?”’ And now, “Wouldn’t it be fun to be here 
until Thanksgiving?” 

The 3.40 southwestern limited has become a 
commuters’ train de luxe and the Pullman sleeper 
back my own private car. As travel has been light I 
have had no trouble getting my own table in the club 
car with my back to the engine, and spreading out 
the papers to which I wish to give special attention. 
The privacy of a crowd runs a close second to the 
privacy of solitude. The five and a half hours to 
Albany go very fast, and I am always ready to go to 
sleep on the local which covers the last forty-five 
miles. 

What greatly strengthened us in our desire to stay 
on was the old sitting-room stove. Along in Sep- 
tember Tiny and Clint and George, who were work- 
ing in the woods near by, stopped long enough to 
climb up in the wagon-house, pick it up as I would a 
basket of shavings, and carry it into our bedroom, the 
former parlor of the farmhouse, which was all equipped 
with stovepipe hole. We had discarded the stove 
when we put the fireplace in the sitting-room. It al- 
ways had been a great heater, burning wood and warm- 
ing a cold room in a jiffy, or sending off a gentle heat 
for hours from a single big chunk of maple. When it 
came back it stopped all our talk of putting in a fur- 
nace. It did the business perfectly. The pipe ran 
through the sleeping room above and took the chill 
off the whole floor. And as for the bedroom, a 
handful of shavings, a few old shingles, two or three 
pieces of hop pole and one chunk of hard wood, and 
we had Labrador turned into Havana before we could 
get our shoes tied. And it sang such a cheery song 
doing it—roaring up the pipe until we had to check it, 
then humming and snapping cheerily and giving off 
an aroma in which the finest flavors of wood fiber, leaf 
and moss were delicately blended. We do not even 
begin to tap the resources of this ‘Modern G— 
Wood Parlor Stove’ from Taunton, Mass. .One 
could-take off the front door and turn it into a fire- 
place, or one could shove the whole ornamental top 
aside and disclose two covers on which he could set 
teakettle and frying-pan, or one could open a side 
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door and put in a chunk as heavy as one would want 
to handle. And yet we modern city flat-dwellers, 
who seldom see a blaze except in a gas-log or in the 
cellar, pity the country folk who have to use stoves. 

Over in Russia they have enormous stoves so 
built that parents and younger children can sleep on 
top of them. Weare quite satisfied to sleep alongside 
of our stove. We let the fire die down toward night, 
as we like a cool bedroom, but the stove is generally 
ready to kindle the new fire for us in the morning 
from the embers. 

Last summer we had no visitors, but this summer 
we had quitea number. Some were old friends whom 
we had invited for a week end, and some were strangers 
who had read the book, and some were people who 
had turned off the main road just to see if there was 
a little hill farm and who had to be on their way very 
soon. 

There was a brother editor on his way from 
Massachusetts to Ohio, all bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm for the scenery, there were naturalists who 
opened entirely new pages for us in the nature book 
which we call a farm, there were relatives on both 
sides of the family, each one impressed with some- 
thing different—housekeeping arrangements, library, 
old Cobble, our flowing well, or the snug hollow itself 
nestling among the hills. One gay young thing, 
blithely driving up in the rain, slid off into the ditch 
twice and had to be shoved on to the road again, and 
she was more impressed by our highway than by any- 
thing else. An officer of the General Convention 
drove in at dusk and out at dawn, and, tired as he was, 
probably will remember a soft bed the longest. Dele- 
gates on their way to the General Convention in 
Buffalo stopped only to call, and would take neither 
bed nor board. They left their car at the neighbor’s 
just down the road a bit, and so we judged that they 
were impressed with the steep stony road up past our 
place. We enjoyed them all. A noble Belgian lady 
and her New York City friend, as much as anybody, 
seemed to feel the strength, the beauty, the inner 
meaning of our hill country. 

A brother in the Philippine Islands, with chauf- 
feurs, and cooks, and house boys, and house maids, 
and gardeners, and every other conceivable kind of 
servant, expressed great pleasure when he heard how 
we had quickly built a bedroom upstairs in the wagon- 
house for a dear friend for whom we had no room 
in the house. ‘Go on,” he wrote, “turn both wagon- 
house and hop-house into guest houses. And while 
you are doing it, put a bathroom in every suite. It is 
our idea to have room at such a place for many of 
one’s friends at once.” 

“Great,” I wrote back, “splendid, but who is to 
do the cooking?” Aye, there’s the rub—and the rub 
of the dinner plates and skillets and kettles also, when 
the dinner is over. This household work is great 
fun up toa point. That point passed, it is drudgery. 

We have devised a great system to eliminate 
work and keep all the fun of large dinner parties. 
Often we want the family all together. Some of them 
we may not have seen for months. So we have such 
dinners on a level place in the orchard, high up above 
the house but not far away. There is a road up for 
the cars, so that the heavier things can be carried up 


easily. With two ovens, everybody helping, and two 
vegetables all ready coming up from Cobleskill in 
closed containers piping hot, and a brother who is 
a past master to superintend the steaks, we can serve 
eighteen or twenty people without trouble. 

The coming of the autumn in many ways was a 
new experience for the Madame. Either she had 
been out of the country or in the city when autumn 
came in its glory. It was her first experience of au- 
tumn coming in the hill country. 

One Sunday toward the end of September there 
were visible only a few bits of color—a single flaming 
branch on a maple that otherwise was green, a brown 
or yellow leaf here and there fluttering to the ground, 
the red of the sumach. The next week we were in 
the midst of a new world of color—the yellows, scar- 
lets, and flame colors of the maples, the purples of our 
white ash trees, the yellows of elm and birch. When 
we came back from the General Convention, the dark 
red of the oaks and the brown and yellow of the 
beeches were in the forefront, and of the flame color 
only bits were left here and there. But there was rosy 
coloring in the peach, the cherry, and some of the old 
pear trees. The apple trees, the mulberry, the grape- 
vine, the two tall Lombardy poplars, still stuck to 
green, but there were suggestions of the yellow that 
was on its way. The surprising thing of the last 
days of October was the altered perspective in our 
favorite views. Many of the trees were bare and the 
hills had pushed in closer. We could see the build- 
ings of neighbors. The hollow was taking on a snug, 
protected air. There was nothing of the cheerlessness 
that the Madame looked for in the late autumn. 
Nature was making things shipshape for winter, and 
there was cheer, not gloom, in the process. 

On that late October trip we came up in the rain. 
The fog shut down on the hills, blotting out the sum- 
mits. All day it rained. By contrast the snapping 
fire in the new fireplace and the big warm kitchen, 
where we preferred to eat our meals, were all the more 
cheery. When one is tired it is not a bad thing to 
have nature discourage effort of any kind and invite 
one to sleep. But the day after our arrival nature 
again ordered things so that the sky was blue, the 
sun warm, and all the great world outside was inviting. 

Sometimes it seems strange to us that the holiday 
season for most people is planned to leave out the 
autumn. Weare almost ready to say it is the crowning 
season of the year. 

Fortunately we do not have to choose. We do 
not have to disparage spring with its hope and promise, 
its blossom and its leaves of tenderest green, or the 
summer with its ripe fulness, because we appreciate 
the fall months with their sense of achievement, their 
getting ready for winter, their glorious beauty. 

Who knows? Perhaps if our education goes on, 
some day we may be writing about winter at the farm, 
and the joys of commuting to the office through the 
drifts. 


* * * 


There is a harmony 
In autumn, and a luster in its sky 
Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 
Shelley. 
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Albania Beautiful, 


Albania Terrible’ 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The Apostle was minded to turn his face east again and 
journey nearer his homeland but, ‘‘a vision appeared to 
Paul in the night. There was a man of Macedonia 
standing, beseeching him, and saying, Come over into 
Macedonia and help us. And when he had seen the 
vision straightway we sought to go forth into Macedonia, 
concluding that God had called us to preach the Gospel 
unto them.” 

Thus it was that Christianity went west and in the 
fullness of time came to the new world. Under its im- 
petus education and democracy have spread over our 
continent. 

And now in these latter days the spirit speaks again. 


p= BANIA is beautiful, with its high mountains 
: standing against the sky, with its lovely 
valleys, its rushing rivers, with its charming 
<2} towns, and with the culture and gracious- 
ness of its people. Albania is tragic, terrible, with 
its poverty. No one can know who has not been there 
and seen the emaciated children, the tall, gaunt cattle, 
the great need everywhere.” 

This country so vividly portrayed by Mrs. Cushing 
in her report to the General Convention is a part of 
that same Macedonia into which Paul went the first 
time he entered Europe. It is described by the most 
recent encyclopedia as ‘‘one of the least known parts 
of Europe.” 

It is said that “what you don’t know won’t hurt 
you.” This is a doubtful proposition in many re- 
spects. Certainly, with respect to the knowledge or 
lack of knowledge of one nation of another, iznorance 
is tragic. Lack of knowledge of small, submerged, 
struggling nations on the part of large powerful 
people has always meant that the little nations have 
been neglected or oppressed as inferior or vicious. A 
recent standard encyclopedia actually carries the 
following description of the Albanians: “The Albanians 
are descendants of the ancient Illyrians and occupy 
a unique position among the Caucasian races. Only 
slightly civilized and very warlike, they keep the country 
am a constant state of turmoil.”’ Such ideas may ac- 
count for, though they can not justify, the stark 
fact that, but for the insistence of President Wilson 
at the Peace Conference, Albania would have been 
dismembered by the nations or submerged under an 
Italian mandate. Had this happened, the Albanians 
would very probably have kept their land in a “state 
of turmoil,” as they so admirably did during five 
hundred years of oppression. Whatever the opinions 
of the learned, the fact is that our “official delegate”’ 
to the Balkans, an unaccompanied, unarmed woman, 
traveled north, south, east, and west, among the Al- 
banians. She climbed their mountains and crossed 
their plains. She slept in their houses and broke 
bread at their boards. And she returned with this 
testimony of her regard for the Albanian people: “‘In 
the contacts I made I felt the honesty, the sincerity, 
the faith, of those people; I was touched by their 
courtesy and hospitality and by the delicacy and 


*An account of Stella Marek Cushing’s Report to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 


quickness of their intelligence. It was an enrichment 
of the spirit.” 

Garbed in the beautiful bridal costume of the 
country, the consummate craftsmanship of an artistic 
people, Mrs. Cushing told the tragic story of Albania. 

“Albania was once a great kingdom, a part of 
the kingdom of Illyria. Albania gave us glorious 
things in the many legends that came to us through 
the epics of Homer. We must remember that when 
Turkey came across and finally conquered those 
people, Albania was caught and crushed and held for 
five hundred years. But the people said: “You may 
take our towns and our cities. We shall go to the 
mountains and there hide ourselves.’ Into those 
mountains they went, and held their traditions and 
customs and language for all that time. Strength 
and pride show in the eyes of those people. Their 
word of honor is more sacred than life itself. The 
honor of their women is absolutely above reproach.’ 

Listening to Mrs. Cushing, we caught a glimpse 
of those terrible years, years which stretched into 
centuries from 1481 to 1921. She made us feel the 
heartbreak of the long-lost Albanian cause. We 
sensed the disappointment and the bitterness of 
those honest Albanians when the Ottoman Empire, 
after encouraging the growth of the “Albanian 
League” which prevented outside powers from domi- 
nating the country, in 1879 proceeded to ruthlessly 
crush that league, once the threat to Turkish domi- 
nance had passed. We got a deep insight into the 
“very warlike” character of the Albanians, remem- 
bering that in 1908 they helped the Young Turks, 
only to have their hopes for freedom once more be- 
trayed after those Young Turks triumphed. 

Finally, in 1912, “for the first time in five hun- 
dred yeais they raised the Albanian flag.”” Albanian 
success almost meant war in the Balkans, with France 
and Russia joining the opposition to Albania. This 
was prevented through the good offices of England. 
Albania’s troubles were not yet over, however, for 
during the war she was overrun by belligerent armies. 
The close of the war found the Italians occupying 
most of the country, the Jugoslavs in the northeast, 
and an allied administration at Scutari. “After the 
World War things changed,” said Mrs. Cushing. 
“Ahmed Zogu emerged as leader, first as Prime 
Minister, then as President, and later as King. He 
is a remarkable man, who is trying very hard to help 
his people become nationalized, to feel a unity of 
spirit, to accept only those who come into Albania 
with a friendly spirit.” 

This long history of agony which reduced a fine 
proud people to poverty and ignorance was poignantly 
incarnate in their music, which Mrs. Cushing col- 
lected and wrote down, and played for us. The awful 
poyerty of the people, combined with ignorance and 
lack of proper equipment to make the land produce 
food enough, has for generations compelled the young 
men to go abroad and work in other lands. This 
they did that their homes and families (most sacred 
of ali things to the Albanians) might be kept, intact. 
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This custom is memorialized in a folk song which 
Mrs. Cushing sang: 


Why do you wash and why do you weep? 
1 am washing the shirt of my master, who came home to-day. 
Then why do you weep? 

Because to-morrow he goes away. 


Another of the songs which we heard tells why 
no grass grows on a mountain slope up which wives 
and mothers have long walked with their men as 
those men left for foreign lands: 


Why does no grass grow here on this mountain slope? 
Eecause of the tears of the women. 


“Think what that is doing to the country,” 
said the singer, “to send the youth of Albania out. 
These things will not be, however, if America goes 
over there with her friendly help. Some Americans 
of vision are now there doing what they can.” 

The people of the northern mountains sang and 
played their music for our ambassador of good-will. 
One stalwart mountaineer gave her a musical instru- 
ment she admired. This instrument of one string 
she played. It gave out a deep, weird, minor tone 
more felt than heard, and indescribably sad. 

But it was not all a sad story by any means. 
At Tirana, the capital, the soldiers sang and danced 
for Mrs Cushing. The soldiers’ dance which she 
brought back reveals the energy, the zest, and the 
unconquerable spirit of a people worth helping. 

Tirana is Albania beautiful. ‘Tirana in the 
moonlight! I stand on my balcony and see the lovely 
mountains surrounding it, the strange white streets, 
the tall dark cypress trees, the little houses with red 
roofs, one high minaret in the center of a street and 
another just beyond it. Tirana in the moonlight is 
very beautiful. Tirana on market day is a different 


thing, with its color, its bazaars, its barefooted women 


and turbaned men, but with none of the hectic rush 
of the West.” 

Thus it was that Stella Marek Cushing showed 
us the soul of a suffering people, the soul of a fine up- 
standing race, the Albanians. 

“Albania is called the ‘Key to the Balkans,’ and 
rightly so, because if a way is found to help those 
people in Albania, then a way may possibly be found 
to help the rest of the Balkan people. If trouble 
gets into Albania, if there is danger of war, or if in the 
economic struggle Albania goes under, the rest of the 
Balkans will suffer.” “Albania is looking not to her 
Balkan neighbors, nor to Italy, but to America, for 
help, because of America’s help during the war, and 
America’s belief that the minority nations ought to 
have a chance to determine their right to freedom. 
Some Americans have already gone into Albania to 
help. The Red Cross is doing a fine thing in Tirana 
for the villages. In Kavaja there is a school for boys 
and girls where there is being done something which 
has never been done for Albania before, the actual 
teaching of those people to help themselves in their 
very critical period.” 

Mrs. Cushing’s story of the Albanian people, 
their fineness, their importance, and their need, gave 
answer to the oft-repeated question of our young 
people and the young people of other churches: 
“What worth-while, challenging work does my religion 


offer me?” Addressing herself to the representative: 
of the young people who had spoken earlier in the: 
evening she said: 

“T can give you something to do, Edna Bruner, 
that shall increase the membership of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, and that shall inspire our 
young people and add impetus to all they do for church 
extension, wherever it is. I give you Albania, where 
at the Albanian-American School of Agriculture at 
Kavaja the Near East Foundation is building a model 
village to teach the youth of Albania what it most 
needs to know. Have you not said that our young 
people are eager and ready for service? Here is a 
challenge to them. I appeal to you to help this 
project. This is a concrete way for America’s youth 
to give to Albania’s youth, so that some day they may 
meet on common ground to know and appreciate 
each other. Albanians are a proud, self-respecting, 
race and ask not charity. They do ask for the friend- 
ship and assistance that a strong and wealthy nation 
can give to a small and struggling kingdom, so that 
world standards may be more fully equalized. This is 
a church extension of a new order that shall open the 
door to high Christian fellowship, understanding, and 
peace.” 

No one can say how large is our debt to the great 
Apostle of Christianity because he followed his con- 
viction rather than his inclination, and went west. 
into Macedonia rather than back east, after his vision 
at Troas. Much of our freedom, our democracy, our 
education, we owe to his loyalty to the religion of 
brotherhood. Now the tide of human need has 
turned. And now in these latter days the spirit 
speaks again. It speaks to the youth of our church 
and to all of the youth of America: “Come overjinto. 
Macedonia and help us.” 

* * * 


A SONG OF CONSECRATION 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I’ve found among my fellow men 
Along the paths of life I’ve been, 
Things that have made my spirit rise, 
And I will praise them to the skies! 


A fellowship where, lifted up, 

We hand our hearts out like a cup, 
Sharing with others what is dear— 
Oh, I will build my altars here! 


Feeling with others some deep mood, 
Striving together for the good— 
These have convinced me life is dear, 
And I will raise some altars near! 


I’ve found in life things hard to tell, 

But which have rung my heart’s deep bell,. 
And put a song upon the air— 

Sure, I will build my altars there! 


Too, alas, in men and life 

Are things that cut me like a knife, 
Things callous, mean, of selfish birth— 
But I will erush them down to earth! 


These opposites in me contend, 
Trying to make each other bend; 
But one I praise, and one condemn,, 
And I will side with one of them! 
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Why a Universalist Church’ 


H. C. Ledyard 


Se ti1S address may be termed, I suppose, my 
inaugural address. I mean that it should 
be so taken, and the thing I want seriously 
i to consider is ““Why a Universalist Church? ’ 

For our suggestive thought I want us to go to 
Ibsen’s great drama, “Brand,’’ and consider these 
words: 


Each age in its own way will walk. 
Ours is not scared by nurse’s talk 
Of hell-bound soul and burning brand: 
Humanity is our first command. 


The reason why this old superstition is no longer 
filling the human heart with fear to the extent it once 
did is because of the efforts of the Universalist 
Church. 

It is, I know, very difficult for you who have been 
born and brought up in New England to understand 
how theological questions long since settled here still 
tear asunder groups in other parts of the country; to 
realize that religious persecutions stiil exist, and that 
these persecutions are leveled at, and centered on, 
Universalists. 

I know there is a strong feeling among many 
honest and sincere liberals in the East, that the task 
of the Universalist Church has been accomplished; 
that the time has come for us to pull down our flag 
and amalgamate ourselves with some one of the 
numerically stronger and larger groups. 

With this idea I am not in accord. To me the 
work of the Universalist Church is not only not yet 
finished, it has not in fact really begun. Not until 
the last vestige of superstition has been removed from 
the minds of mankind can the Universalist Church 
enter upon its real mission, which ‘s, as I see it, to be- 
come co-partners and co-workers with the Eternal 
Spirit of the Universe, which we call God, to build 
here on earth that which used to be called the “King- 
dom of God,” and which to-day I like to think of as 
the “Republic of Man.” 

I am, I admit, a denominationalist. I believe 
in denominations. I believe they are necessary to 
progressive religious thought. Being a denomina- 
tionalist does not mean that I fail to hold each of the 
other denominations in the highest regard. For each 
and all of them, Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox 
and Fundamentalist, I have the most profound re- 
spect. Likewise I have this same respect for every 
religion, by whatever name it may be known, and 
however far removed its ideas may be from historical 
Christianity—Mohammedanism, Confucianism or Ju- 
daism. 

Our sister churches in Brockton will find me 
ready and willing to co-operate heartily with them in 
every work in the interest of humanity, regardless of 
how widely I may differ from any or all of them 
theologically. 

To me the Universalist faith is a faith separate 
and distinct rcm all others, and I believe, if we are 


*Sermon delivered Sept. 6, 1931, in the Universalist church 
et Brockton, Mass. 


to exercise the influence we should, that it is our duty 
to present clearly its uniqueness, so that people un- 
acquainted with its precepts shall be enabled to know 
its principles, so that if they find themselves in har- 
mony with these principles they may line up with us 
in the common cause of stressing God’s Fatherhood 
and man’s brotherhood. 

Only because, and if, our faith is separate and dis- 
tinct from all other religious faiths is there to-day an 
excuse for a Universalist Church. There are in the 
United States to-day some 218 different Christian 
sects, and unless we have something vastly different 
from any and all other sects, we have no reason longer 
to keep aloft the banner under which all these years 
Universalists have been battling. 

It is because I feel that we have not only a faith 
different from all other faiths, but one that is vitally 
necessary for the redemption of mankind, a faith in 
true harmony with the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, 
that I want to discuss with you, “Why a Universalist 
Church.” 

In a general sense to ask why a Universalist 
Church, is to ask, why any church. But there are 
some reasons why a Universalist Church which can 
not under any stretch of the imagination be applied to 
every denomination. 

Our attention has at times been called to our 
lack of numerical strength. We have on occasions 
been told we had better close up shop and unite our 
efforts with larger churches which are in seemingly 
better positions to do a real work; that there are far 
too many churches and that naturally it is the smaller 
that should go out of business. Then, too, we have 
somet mes been told that all churches are working for 
the same end, believe in the same God, read the same 
Bible, and are striving to reach the same place. 

As to there being too many churches, it is not 
for me to say. It does sometimes seem that only a 
hair separates some of our sister churches one from 
the other. I find that in the East there is a distinc- 
tion made between so-called Orthodox churches and 
those known as Fundamentalist. No such distinction 
is made in the West. I realize that in the Orthodox 
group there are many ministers and many churches 
that are exceedingly liberal in religious thought. But 
I want, nevertheless, to say it isno mere thread which 
separates the Universalist Church from the entire 
so-called Fundamentalist group, or from the majority 
in the so-called Orthodox group. They are as far 
removed from us as is the North Pole from the South 
Pole. There is absolutely nothing in common be- 
tween the Universalist churches and those known as 
Orthodox Fundamentalist. 

And I also deny most emphatically that all 
churches are working for the same end, or believe in 
the same God. Universalists do not believe in the 
same God as do our Fundamentalist friends, or as do 
many of those in Orthodox groups. We are not 
working to go to the same place as are they, neither 
do we believe in the same Jesus, nor draw inspiration 
from the same Bible. 
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Fundamentalist churches, and there are plenty 
of them to be found in the East as well as the West, 
are trying to save men and women from a hell in a 
future world. The Universalist Church is seeking to 
destroy the hells found in this world. Fundamentalists 
believe in the ancient tribal God of the Jews, named 
Jehovah, who often in anger commanded the death of 
certain tribes—men, women, infant and suckling—a 
God who was a monster of cruelty and of war, a bar- 
baric God of a barbaric age. Universalists believe 
in a God of Love and of Progress, a God who is the 
Father of all mankind. 

Instead of finding in Him hatred and cruelty, we 
find 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal, 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


I said that we do not draw inspiration from the 
same Bible as do the Fundamentalists or any Orthodox 
group, and neither do we. We read a Bible that out- 
lines a progressive discovery of God, but they read a 
Bible that has been inspired from cover to cover, re- 
gardless of whether any particular story has to do 
with fable or legend, a Bible that commanded and 
commended the most horrible butchery, treachery, 
and bestiality. The source of one’s inspiration will 
naturally affect his personal conduct and control his 
mind. 

I most firmly believe that a Universalist Church 
is needed to help bring in a twentieth century religion 
for a twentieth century people, needed to overcome 
fear and superstition, needed to work for peace and 
justice among individuals and nations, needed to keep 
afloat the banner of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Ibsen says, ‘Each age in its own way will walk.” 
For the twentieth century, therefore, twentieth cen- 
tury methods, ideas, and ideals are needed. Regard- 
less of how valuable some of the old may have been 
in past ages, new bottles for the new wine are now 
necessary. These new containers for the new truths 
the Orthodox Fundamentalist Churches are neither 
able nor willing to furnish, hence the Universalist 
Church. 

The Universalist Church is unfettered by any 
outworn creed or dogma. It is, and I say this not 
thoughtlessly, the one and only church which pro- 
claims unflinchingly, and without hesitation or eva- 
sion, these principles: 

1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

2. The Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

3. The Leadership of Jesus. 

4. The certainty of punishment for sin. 

5. The salvation of every soul. 

I fully realize and appreciate the fact that there 
are many individual members as well as ministers In 
many of the different denominations who personally, 
accept this point of view. I also know that the Uni- 
tarian churches, and the majority in the Congrega- 
tional churches, stand for the major portion of the 
principles set forth by the Universalist Church, but 


the Universalist Church is the only church which 
asserts these principles as the basis of its faith. 

These principles are, I believe, fundamental to 
the Christian religion, for they rest uncompromisingly 
upon the practical teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
In short, the Christian religion must stand or fall upon 
the truth or falsehood of these statements just made 
concerning God’s Fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, 
and the leadership of Jesus. In these declared prin- 
ciples we have a present gospel, a needed gospel, a 
practical gospel and a social gospel. A twentieth 
century religion must include all these things. 

A religion for to-day must first of all deal with 
the problems of to-day. A religion which dares 
not meet and can not cope with our problems has 
no place in our age. For the intelligent man or 
women of to-day is not worrying about the past, that 
can not be undone. He will study the future when 
he reaches it. It is the present which is vital. 

Then, too, a twentieth century religion must be 
practical, something a man may live and not merely 
believe. It must be a religion he can take into his 
business, his social, his political, his home life, as well 
as into h’s church life. A twentieth century religion 
must also be social rather than individualistic in its 
scope. The individual can not be saved until society 
is saved, and society will be saved when the individ- 
uals who make up society are saved. 

The Universalist Church recognizes this fact. If 
men are to be saved, work and not belief will do it. 
God works through and not apart from man. Uni- 
versalism is a social religion, and the Universalist 
Church is a social institution. Its purpose is accom- 
plished by the application of the Christ principle in 
Christianizing institutions and men; its mission is to 
abolish war, to relieve misery and unite races and na- 
tions in the bands of brotherhood, as well as to estab- 
lish social justice. This is the paramount task of our 
age, and to fulfil this task the Universalist Church is 
needed. 

The theology of the Universalist Church expresses 
the modern conception of the nature of God and of 
man. It is the philosophy and the power which, 
under one name or another, the masses are laying hold 
upon to swing this old world a little nearer to the 
Kingdom of God: it is the natural religion of the 
people when freed from the fear imposed upon them 
by superstition; it is the faith of the new world life 
sweeping upward toward spiritual expression. That 
is why a Universalist Church. 

I can not but view with alarm the renewed hos- 
tility in so many quarters to liberal religion, not as it 
concerns liberal churches in general or our own in par- 
ticular, but as it affects Orthodox Fundamentalism 
as a whole, causing it to seek to block investigation 
and education in religious thought. In education lies 
the hope of the world, not only in matters generally 
accepted as religious, but in every phase of life. 
Evolution through education, and not revolution by 
force, presents the way to better living, a better 
people, and a better world in which to live. 

It is perfectly natural that much superstition 
found its way into Christianity, for Christianity was 
born in a superstitious age. That, however, is no 
reason why we, who have long since discarded the 
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ideas of ghosts, demons, and hobgoblins in our practical 
life, should hold so tenaciously to them theologically. 

Fear is the greatest foe to all progress and to all 
truth, and, without fear of successful contradiction, 
one may assert that Orthodox Fundamentalism har- 
bors, nurses, and cuddles fear, using it as its trump 
card on all occasions. The fear of going to some place 
of torment, called hell, at death causes the frightened 
soul to profess to believe the unbelievable. He grasps 
at it as does a drowning man at a straw, and finds it 
about as valuable in an emergency as is the proverbial 
straw, for, permit me to emphasize this fact, a hell- 
seared Christian will never be of any value to him- 
self, mankind, or God. — 

With the elimination of fear, all things are pos- 
sible. For then, but not until then, will reason be 
able to function. When men awaken to the fact that 
they must work out their own salvation, if they are to 
have any, they will begin to learn the meaning and 
value of salvation. 

When man realizes that he and not Jesus must 
bear the consequences of his acts, he will be more 
careful what those acts shall be; when he comes to 
understand the truth concerning hell and damnation, 
he will begin to change from a lazy, selfish believer in 
antiquated theology to a new soul of action, and an 
investigator of science. For the first time, he will 
really appreciate those words of Paul, ““Whatsoever 
a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 

He will stand face to face with the awful hell of 
cause and effect. The old theology has always left 
to man an open avenue by which he could escape 
every consequence of his selfishness and brutality; all 
he has needed to do is to profess to believe an un- 
believable something. 

Why a Universalist Church? Because there is 
needed a church which shall dare tell mankind the 
truth; dare to tell man, if he does not like punishment, 
not to sin, for just as sure as day follows night, so 
sure will punishment follow wrong doing. This is an 
eternal truth—‘“‘The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
Neither Jesus, nor any other man, living or dead, 
ean or will bear our sins for us. The sooner that 
fact is realized, the better for all concerned. Bear in 
mind that God punishes no one, God is not in the 
punishing business. We punish ourselves. Every 
sin brings its own punishment; and the cause, the root, 
the germ, of all sin is—selfishness. 

Then too, a Universalist Church is needed to work 
for peace, for justice, and for human brotherhood. 
One can not expect churches which believe in the 
Jehovah of battles to work for peace, nor churches 
which believe in and teach the righteousness of the 
vicarious atonement to work for justice; neither can 
we depend on churches which deny the Fatherhood of 
God to work for human brotherhood. 

Orthodox-fundamentalism proclaims its alleg- 
iance to the war-God-Jehovah, makes as a cardinal 
point in its theology the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement, which is nothing more or less than teach- 
ing that the guilty may escape by the innocent be- 
ing punished. Also, it affirms that we are not chil- 
dren of God, but are children of the devil, that all 
children are conceived in sin and born in iniquity. 

In working for peace, I do not mean just the ces- 


sation of armed conflict between nations, though that 
to meis paramount. I mean peace in a broader sense, 
industrial as well as commercial peace. Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men—all men, regardless of 
race, color, or nationality. 

Universalism applied will bring about such a 
peace. Too many of us merely get into Universalism, 
without letting Universalism get into us. Univer- 
salism in Thomas Mott Osborne enabled him to find 
in the criminal behind the bars a brother man, and he 
became a pioneer in prison reform. 

Why a Universalist Church? Why, to produce 
men like Thomas Mott Osborne and Arthur Nash. 
The latter was known from coast to coast as “Golden 
Rule” Nash. He demonstrated that a man could 
be a millionaire and not make money his god. Nash 
took seriously the leadership of Jesus, and the teach- 
ings of Jesus worked just as they always have and 
always will work when applied. But none of us can, 
at the same time, serve two masters. We can not 
cling to both Caesar and Christ at the same time. 

Arthur Nash answered the question asked by 
Dr. Adams, “Did Jesus mean it?” To Arthur Nash, 
Jesus did mean what he taught. 

Then, too, the Universalist Church is, because it 
is necessary that there be a church which accepts 
Jesus, and him alone, as Leader and Authority. To 
the great bulk of so-called Christian churches, Paul 
is much more an authority than is Jesus. Jesus taught 
that God was the common Father of all mankind; he 
taught the certainty of just punishment to each in- 
dividual for the sin committed by the individual. 
Jesus held that religion was life, not dogma. The 
basis of his religion was service. The Golden Rule 
expressed what he considered was vital in his program, 
then, too, he taught the doctrine of a triumphant 
God. To-day, to find a church upon whose banner is 
inscribed these principles of a triumphant God and a 
victorious Christ, one must turn, whether he wishes 
to or not, to the Universalist. 

Why a Universalist Church? So that there 
may be a church which has unlimited faith in God— 
faith in His power, His love, His justice; faith in a 
God who will not merely save, here and there, some 
listless soul, but a God who, through co-operation 
with mankind, can and will bring the entire human 
race to holiness and happiness. 

A wonderful and worthy task confronts us—the 
golden opportunity of being co-laborers and co-part- 
ners with God to build on earth His Kingdom. 

Men are still groping sadly around in the dark- 
ness of fear and superstition—they are afraid, afraid. 
As that popular song of years ago phrased it, they are 
“afraid to go home in the dark.” 

O. Henry, the master of the short story, died just 
before sunrise on a June day when that song was at 
the height of its popularity. His last words were, 
Fic: up the lights, I don’t want to go home in the 

ark. 

To-day when the earthly day is finished, and the 
Father, one by one, calls us home, mankind is stil] 
afraid—afraid of the dark. And the Universalist 
Church is still needed to turn up the lights, so that no 
one need go home in the dark. 

That is why a Universalist Church. 
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Meetings of the Board of Trustees and the National 
Council of Superintendents 


=ziHiH first meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
‘| the General Convention since the Buffalo 
session was held at Hotel Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Nov. 10 and 11, 1931. All 
the members of the Board and the officers of the 
Convention were present. A long meeting of the 
Committee on Finance and Investment was held 
en route to Washington, and a report on financial 
problems and investments was made to the Board. 
Among other items of interest reported by this 
committee was the receipt of a bequest from the 
estate of the late Myrtle A. Conant amounting to 
$7,901.03, the income of which was voted to Church 
Extension purposes. A bequest of $4,647.67 from 
the same estate was received to be held as a trust fund, 
the income to go to the Southern Industr al Institute 
of Camp Hill, Alabama. An annuity payable to the 
Rev. and Mrs. Asa M. Bradley was accepted with the 
understanding that at their decease the principal 
of the fund is to be added to the Ministerial Pension 
Fund. 
The following committees of the Board were 
appointed to serve during the next two years: 


Executive: Ames, Adams, Friend, Hill, Sayles. Scholar- 
ship: Galer, Scott, Ballou. Fellowship: Jones, Adams, Mac- 
pherson. Finance and Investment: Hill, Ames, Friend, Dan- 
forth, Macpherson. Church Extension: Adams, Ames, Jones, 
Scott, Galer. Auditing: Ballou, Scott, Sayles. Gunn Fund 
Distribution: Friend, Etz. 


The following committees and commissions were 
appointed, several of them in accordance with votes 
of the Buffalo Convention, the others being continuing 
groups: 

Commission on International Church Extension: the Rey. 
Stanley Manning, chairman, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
secretary, the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Mr. Louis Annin Ames, Mr. Harold 
W. Bibber, Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott. 

Commission on Literature: the Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., 
chairman, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., the Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, D. D., the Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D., the Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D. D., the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. 

Commission on Church Architecture: the Rev. F. W. Per- 
kins, D. D., chairman, Mr. Winthrop St. Clair. 

Commission on National and International Relief: the Rev. 
G. E. Huntley, D. D., chairman, the Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D., the Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D. 

Commission on Foreign Relations and World Peace: the 
Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., chairman, the Rev. F. D. Adams, 
D. D., the Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., the Rev. W. H. Maepher- 
son, L. H. D., Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 

Commission on Social Welfare: the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, 
chairman. j 

Commission on Spiritual Healing; the Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., chairman. 

Commission on Finance: the Rev. C. A. Haney, chairman; 
Mr. Wm. P. Putnam, Hon. Abram Zoller. 

Council of Religious Education: Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. 
F. W. Ballou, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, the 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. E. R. Sampson, Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, Mr. Robert 
Needham. 


Committee to take up matter of new hymns and services: 
the Rev. L. G. Williams, others to be appointed by the chairman. 

Committee to work out a new statement of faith: the Rev. 
F. W. Perkins, D. D., chairman, the Rev. Max Kapp, the Rev. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Mr. C. Neal Barney, the Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, the Rev. Laura B. 
Galer. 

Committee to confer with the Unitarian Commission on 
closer co-operation: Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, the Rev. F. D. 
Adams, D. D., the Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H.,D., Hon. 
R. W. Hill, the Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Mr. L.. A. Ames, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., the Rev. Clinton 
L: Seott, D. D. 


Much of the meeting was taken up with a con- 
sideration of local situations and with the reeommenda- 
tions adopted at the Buffalo Convention. An attempt 
was made to provide ways and means for carrying out 
these recommendations most effectively during the 
coming two years. A number of them which dealt 
with the problems of Church Extension, Quotas, 
Cent-a-Day Plan, etc., were reserved for discussion 
with the National Council of Superintendents. 

The perplexing question of quotas from local 
churches was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and Investment for consideration and further recom- 
mendation. Recommendations dealing with the work 
in Japan and Korea and the unification of adminis- 
tration and appeal for this work were referred to the 
newly-created International Church Extension Board. 
A special committee consisting of Messrs. Ames, Hill 
and Etz was appointed to co-operate with the Finance 
Committee of the Universalist Publishing House in 
working out plans to raise a sufficient endowment fund 
for the Christian Leader when conditions are favorable 
for the success of this project. 

Note was made of the fine publicity received at 
the time of the Buffalo Convention, and the Board 
voted its appreciation to Dr. Marshall and his assist- 
ants for their splendid work in this connection. 

The following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., has 
long served the Universalist Church, first as pastor and 
later as Field Worker and Executive Director of the 
General Sunday School Association: 

Whereas, in the important field of Religious Educa- 
tion she has been an inspiring, optimistic and construc- 
tive leader, co-operating at every possible opportunity 
in those things which concerned the welfare and progress 
of the whole church; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention notes with re- 
gret her decision to retire from the responsible position 
she has held and so well administered during a transi- 
tional period in the life of the G. S. S. A., and expresses 
to her its appreciation for the service she has rendered, 
together with the hope that she may have many more 
years of fruitful service in and through the Universalist 
Church. 


Votes were passed authorizing the Council of 
Religious Education to study and present to the 
Board some statement of the real purpose of the 
church, and suggest some inclusive program to ac- 
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complish this purpose; empowering the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board to renew the contract 
with Dr. and Mrs. Cary for their return to Japan; 
instructing the Committee on Finance and Investment 
to work out some plan for funding the investment 
in the National Memorial Church; authorizing the 
publication of a book of Lenten Readings for 1982. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 11, the Board met with the 
National Council of Superintendents. Previous ex- 
perience with such joint sessions had proved their 
extreme value in considering common problems. 
The Trustees were able to answer many questions put 
by the Superintendents, who are in close contact 
with local churches and ministers, as well as to make 
plans for co-operative work. 

The joint session began with a brief devotional 
service in the National Memorial Church, with organ 
music furnished by Dr. Harned, the regular organist 
of the church, a brief poem and scripture lesson by 
Dr. Etz, prayer by Dr. Jones and benediction by 
Dr. Perkins. 

At the conference meeting President Victor A. 
Friend presided, followed later by Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames. 

Questions discussed at this meeting covered a 
wide range of subjects, such as extension work, evan- 
gelism, preparation for the ministry, publicity, scholar- 
ship loans, quotas, care of trust funds, the National 
Memorial Church and specific church problems. 

On Wednesday evening the members of the 
group were delightfully entertained at a buffet supper 
by Dr. and Mrs. Perkins at their apartment. 

The National Council of Superintendents met in 
their own session on Thursday, Nov. 12. Members 
present were: Drs. Etz, Coons and Bishop, and Messrs. 
Soule, Bradley, Gay, Stall, Foster and Manning; also 
the Rev. Charles H. Emmons and Miss Esther A. 
Richardson, and during a part of the session Dr. F. W. 
Perkins. 

The Committee on Findings appointed on the 
previous day, consisting of the Rev. George A. Gay 
of Pennsylvania, chairman, the Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
of Ohio and Dr. W. H. Macpherson of Illinois, reported 
through the chairman. This report brought in specific 
recommendations on many of the questions which 
had been discussed informally during the previous 
session, and was made the basis for further consid- 
eration of some of the common problems facing all 
the Superintendents. 

The following extracts from this report as finally 
adopted indicate plans and policies which the Su- 
perintendents feel to be of vital importance in all of 
our work for the coming year: 


The Challenge 

These are times fraught with great opportunities and equally 
great responsibilities. The need for adequate religious leader- 
ship challenges us. We believe that the faith of Universalism 
meets the needs of our day, and holds the hopes of solution of 
to-morrow’s problers. 

In harmony with these views, the National Council of 
Superintendents of the Universalist Church suggests the fol- 
lowing program for the “Extension of Our Faith.” 


1. Opening Closed Churches 


(a) We have many closed churches which can be opened if 
the proper methods are employed. We recommend fullest co- 
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operation between State Superintendents and local ministers 
in an endeavor to open these churches. 

(b) We recommend further that opportunities to initiate 
new movements be diligently sought, and that superintendents 
and ministers co-operate to establish churches in occupied and 
growing places. 


2. Personal Consecration of Ministers 


We affirm our belief in the principles of “personal conse- 
eration” and ‘‘willingness to serve” as basic in the suecess of 
any church, and call upon our pastors to give first place to these 
principles in their ministry. 


3. Lenten Observance 


The weeks preceding Easter afford ministers and churches 
an unexcelled opportunity to present the claims of religion, and 
we recommend a concerted effort during Lent to awaken interest, 
to deepen conviction, and to increase church membership. 

We endorse the plan of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention to issue a pamphlet of Lenten Readings, but would 
suggest that a sermon topic for each Sunday of Lent might well 
be included, and that our ministers be invited to co-operate in 
their use. In this manner our entire constituency would unite 
at the same day to consider the same theme and much benefit 
should ensue. 


4, Liberal Evangelism 

We believe that Universalism is Good News for all man- 
kind. Therefore we recommend that a series of special services 
be held in every church during the coming year, and that those 
men in our fellowship who have gifts for evangelistic preaching 
be used whenever possible. 


5. Publicity 

A proper presentation of our message may include radio 
broadcasting, attractive printed material, generous use of the 
newspapers, pageants, and other dignified and effective means of 
reaching the people. We recommend to our ministers the em- 
ployment of these agencies of publicity to aid us in the Extension 
of our Faith. 

We favor the suggestion of our General Superintendent that 
special bulletins describing denominational projects, with blank 
space for local use, be employed by our churches. 

We urge upon the Universalist Publishing House the de - 
sirability of printing tracts and pamphlets in a new and more 
striking set-up. 

In this connection we recommend the printing of the Five 
Principles with the liberty clause included, and that this be issued 
in a style suitable for framing and hanging in any church bearing 
our name. 


6. Ministerial Training 


We recommend that summer institutes for our ministers 
be held not only at Ferry Beach but also at Turkey Run and 
White Lake. 

We further recommend that special classes in liberal evan- 
gelism be held in connection with these summer institutes. 

And we also recommend that the General Superintendent 
invite the assistance of several ministers to prepare,a series of 
monographs upon church administration, the pastoral function 
of the minister, and associated topics; and that these be mime- 
ographed for distribution among our ministers. 

And we favor action by the Scholarship Loan Committee 
requiring that all students receiving Convention aid shall study 
these monographs and pass written examinations upon them. 

We believe that our Theological Schools should place suf- 
ficient emphasis upon this phase of the minister’s task to impress 
its importance upon our students. 


7. Special Days 

We recommend that our ministers and churches observe 
Denominational Day and Young People’s Day in accordance 
with the recommendations adopted by the General Convention 
at Buffalo. 
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8. State Ministers’ Meeting 


The importance of one or more days for retirement to medi- 
tate, and also to discuss plans for extension of our faith, leads us 
to recommend state ministers’ meetings during the late fall or 
early winter when plans for concerted action may be adopted. 


10. Cent a Day 


We recommend revival of the Cent a Day Plan and urge our 
ministers and members to contribute in this way and thus greatly 
augment funds at the disposal of both State and General Con- 
ventions. 

We further recommend publication of an attractive card or 
leaflet briefly describing the history, advantages and disposition 
of the Cent a Day income. 


11. Quotas 

The payment of the 5 per cent quotas by every church would 
permit a great expansion of our work. 

We therefore recommend that the importance of the quota 
payments receive added emphasis throughout the denomination. 
We also suggest that great care be exercised to remove the con- 
fusion which now prevails regarding the inclusiveness of the 
plan. 

We recognize, however, that the present quota plan is un- 
satisfactory, and we recommend the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study the subject in its entirety and to attempt to devise 
some more successful method for the assessment and collection 
of all quotas. 


14. Training for Parish Work 


There are evidences coming to us constantly of the need for 
better training and experience in the details of parish work and 


administration on the part of many of our ministers. In the 
case of students in our theological schools and others just be- 
ginning their work, we recommend the adoption of a require- 
ment either for a degree or for ordination of a system resem- 
bling that of an internship before the granting of a medical 
degree. Under such a system the candidate might serve as an 
assistant to a minister of successful experience under whose 
direction he would do actual parish work, or as pastor of a church 
under similar oversight by a neighboring minister or the State 
Superintendent. 

We believe that such a system would have saved many of 
our churches which have been lost because of lack of experience 
on the part of ministers. 

We recommend that a committee from this Council be ap- 
pointed to confer with the deans of our theological schools, with 
the Scholarship Committee of the Board of Trustees and with 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws of Fellowship, to see if 
some plan can be devised that will be fair to both ministers and 
parishes. In the case of those already in the ministry, we recom- 
mend that a correspondence course of reading and study be pro- 
vided to be followed voluntarily under direction of the State or 
General Superintendent. 

Officers of the Council were elected for the coming year as 
follows: President, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D.; vice-president, 
the Rev. Stanley Manning; secretary, the Rev. George A. Gay; 
members of the Executive Committee, the Rev. L. W. Coons, 
D. D., the Rev. Stanley C. Stall. 


The Council adjourned at 5 p. m. and many of 
the members remained to enjoy a supper at the Na 
tional Memorial Church. 


Sesqui-Centennial at Milford 


FAITH a good congregation in attendance 
4 | the exercises in celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 

Pné First Universalist Society in Milford, 
Mass., began at the Sunday morning service of the 
church on November 15. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Su- 
perintendent, was the preacher of the sermon. Dr. 
van Schaick accompanied Dr. Etz, and added a 
few words in closing the service. A history of the 
society, prepared by the Rev. Harry F. Fister, the 
minister of the church, was read by Mr. Frederick A. 
Gould, long time clerk. Many of the more striking 
facts of the history were included in an article by Mr. 
Fister which was published in the Christian Leader on 
October 17. 

Mr. Fister conducted the service and the con- 
gregational singing was led by a large girls’ choir. 
Mrs. Gladys Hallowell sang two beautiful solos. 

Mr. Fister read greetings from the Independent 
Christian Church of Gloucester, the oldest church in 
the denomination. E 

The historical pageant at seven p. m. packed the 
church. Four scenes were represented: The Home of 
Noah Wiswall. The Brick Church. The Wooden 
Church. The Granite Church. The committee in 
charge of the pageant was Mrs. Arthur B. Wilson, 
Mrs. H. §. Chadbourne, and Mrs. B. F. Hartman. 

The anniversary celebration was continued with 
a banquet on Monday evening, together with speaking, 
singing, story telling, and the reporting of the Talent 
returns, an annual event in this parish of very great 
significance. 


About two hundred loyal friends of the old church 
gathered about the well laden and beautifully decor- 
ated tables. Mrs. Fister, wife of the pastor, was the 
toastmistress, and easily recognized leader of the 
whole affair. The three imported speakers were the 
Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of Quincy, the Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., State Superintendent, and the Rev. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of the First Church in 
Worcester. 

Mr. Whitney’s father, the Rev. Elbert W. Whit- 
ney, now passing his golden sunset days in Allston, 
Mass., was the minister in Milford in 1899 and 1900, 
when the present beautiful edifice was erected. It 
was most appropriate that the Rev. Arthur B. Whit- 
ney, pastor of the well-known Unitarian Church of 
the Presidents in Quincy, Mass., should come to rep- 
resent his father. In this parish he had lived as a 
boy, and it was here that, upon finishing his college 
training, he resolved to choose the ministry as his 
life work, rather than medicine as he had planned. 
Mr. Whitney, in simple but uplifting language, voiced 
a noble tribute to his father and the notable men 
and women of Milford who supported the father in 
the splendid ministry of the church to the community. 
The Rev. Elbert W. Whitney was pastor in Milford 
for eighteen years. 

Dr. Coons brought the greetings and good wishes 
of the Massachusetts Convention, pointing out that 
the life of the denomination and of the Milford society 
are practically coterminous, and both are really co- 
terminous with the life of the nation. There is a 
striking relation in these events. The nation started 
and has continued as a democracy. Ours is a govern- 
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ment of the people, for the people, and by the people. 
The Universalist Church is a democratic church. It 
loves nothing above its freedom and independence. 
It will not abide, more than the nation, an aristocracy 
or an autocracy. Our church has ever been strong 
when the people took the responsibility for its life, 
and pushed it forward by their loyalty to its great 
ideals and its faith. 

The Massachusetts Convention in its present 
form had its origin in Milford. It was here, seventy- 
two years ago, that the action was taken by the 
Universalists of the state to join themselves into a 
regularly organized and properly officered body. 

Dr. Tomlinson was presented as one who had been 
present at the 125th anniversary in 1906 and also 
twenty-five years before that, at the centennial cele- 
bration in 1881. Dr. Tomlinson described a number 
of leaders who were present as speakers upon each of 
these occasions. At the time of the centennial in 
1881, Dr. Tomlinson was the young minister at Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island. He told the company present 
that he expected to be at the 175th anniversary. He 
could see no reason why it should not be so, for in the 
parish is a member who is one hundred and three 
years old, and another, hale and hearty, well up in 
the nineties. We are living longer these days, as 


well as living more, and with golf and a glorious}faith 
a wise minister could expect to attain the limit of a 
century. 

Dr. Tomlinson brought out definitely and elo- 
quently the distinctive features of our faith, a faith 
which has modified the thought of the Christian 
world, a faith which, if lived, has within it the po- 
tencies for removing all of the prejudices, fears, ha- 
treds, which keep society from perfection: 

The whole company sang familiar songs. Solos 
were interspersed, and, mingled through the entire 
evening, Mrs. Fister kept a steady bombardment of 
the accountants with Talents pledged and paid 
towards the budget of the church. 

The Rev. Harry Fay Fister and Mrs. Fister have 
been at the head of the Milford parish now for twenty- 
one years. The church is strong in itself, and a power- 
ful influence in the community. Each year, for many 
years, in place of the annual fair, the parish members 
raise their extra money by the Talent method. The 
amount thus brought in has gone as high as $2,800, 
other years it has been in the neighborhood of $2,000. 
The writer of these words left before the final compu- 
tation was made, but Leader readers will later learn 
that the total was somewhere between $1,500 and 
$2,000. 


Discoveries 
F. C. Hoggarth 


§] FRIEND of ours recently made a discovery. 
As he looked one spring day at a clump of 
oak trees, something unfamiliar struck him. 

e222} lestoons were hanging on the branches 
of one of the trees. He went closer to make sure the 
tree was an oak. Then he saw another in flower. 
There might, he thought, be different kinds of oaks, 
only some of which flower, or it might be that these 
flowered because rooted near a pond! The thought 
of oaks blossoming somehow set his heart singing 
and gave them a power of appeal. 

He knew little of natural history, otherwise he 
would not have been so surprised. For of course oaks 
do flower. He had got well past middle life without 
ever before noticing the blossoms, which though green 
and inconspicuous are nevertheless real flowers, not 
less wonderful or worthy of notice than colored blooms. 

Being wind fertilized, they do not need to adver- 
tise themselves. The drooping tassels of the male 
flowers produce the pollen that is blown by the wind 
on to the pistils of the female blooms. That is how 
the acorn is produced. While everybody knows about 
acorns, not everybody has noticed the flowers from 
which they come. 

Oaks are in no hurry to flower. There is no hust- 
ling with them. They wait until they are about 
seventy years old before they blossom. At that age 
they are still comparatively. young, for oaks live to 
ten times man’s allotted span. The whole romance 
of the oak is in those little blossoms, the future of 
their race is hidden there. 

The same friend was equally amazed to find that 
for half a lifetime he had never seen the fine “crimson 
threads” of the hazel, which are the styles and stigmas 


of the tree’s female flowers. He had seen the little 
golden censers of hazel catkins swaying in the wind, 
gently and silently sowing myriads of pollen grains, 
but somehow he had never suspected the presence 
of these “crimson threads” for which the pollen dust 
blows, and from which in due course comes the hazel 
nut. 

How many, we wonder, even of those who live 
where wheat is grown, have ever seen wheat in flower. 
For wheat bears flowers, which also are wind fertilized 
and not very noticeable. They are short lived, lasting 
only about fifteen minutes. Yet in them lies the se- 
cret of wheat! So do we pass on our way and miss 
much of the romance and wonder of the world about 
us. 

__ There are on every hand innumerable things of 
intriguing interest, that we have probably missed. 
The world about us in all sorts of ways still awaits 
our discovery. For we are all intended to be dis- 
coverers and to know something of discovery’s au- 
thentic thrill. Keats on first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, sanz: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. 

When some new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific. 

To go seeking on some nature trail has joys as 
real as these. There are few joys comparable to that 
of seeing some wonder of nature for the first time, either 
after long quest or as an unexpected gift. One such 
seeker along nature’s way told with great enthusiasm 
how he had found the rather rare purple saxifrage on 
one of our English mountains. The vision of its 
bell-like flowers, hanging over the rocks, set his heart 
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singing. All nature lovers, no matter how long they 
have been on the trail, have joyous discoveries of 
that sort. However well known the discovery may be 
to others—to the experts— the fact that it is new to 
us gives it real power to thrill. 

There is no end of going once the call is heard, 
and simplest things lead to things most profound. 
One point is indeed the universe and the tiniest flower 
leads to infinite horizons. 

One day we crossed a field with a farmer and 
happened to remark that the daisies were closing up 
their petals. He confessed that he had never noticed 
that flower habit, and wanted to know if they went 
to sleep every evening! Hundreds of times he had 
crossed those fields, but his eyes and thoughts had 
been elsewhere. He was a farmer, not a botanist. 
Yet that sleep of the daisy opens up one of the most 
fascinating chapters of modern botany. 

In some plants the leaves sleep. The little wood 
sorrel and the clovers fold their leaves as the sun sets. 
The leaves of some plants rise, and those of others 
fall, as the light wanes. Some are so sensitive that, 
as in the case of the mimosa, a touch will make the 
leaves fold in sleep. 

It has been proved that, even when the environ- 
ment is changed, as when some species is kept in 
darkness, it still sleeps and wakes, as though “habits” 


become fixed in the case of plants as they do in the 
case of people. 

At all events common flowers, like common 
people, are often more interesting than at first sight 
they appear. The commonest flower holds all the 
mystery and intricacy of flower life. 

On the sand dunes in France in war time, we 
once saw a single daisy root stock, fighting for its life 
in the sand. It had thickened its leaves; the last 
survivor of its race, it held on bravely. Like the 
seven Scots who, though surrounded, endured a 
forty-eight hours’ siege, “not having received any 
order to retire,” that flower was not easily surren- 
dering. 

That thickening of leaf with water storing cells 
opens another fascinating chapter of plant life. Itis 
just one aspect of the amazing strategy of plants for 
conquering their environment. ‘In following up such 
trails, one has the thrill of feeling he is spelling out 
something of the wonder of the world. 

Then how exquisitely made are nature’s common- 
est and minutest things! A grain of pollen off a cat- 
kin seen under a microscope is both a revelation and 
a discovery. Seen for the first time it is an unfor- 
gettable thrill. On every hand, in inexhaustible 
variety, is the world’s wonder and beauty awaiting 
our discovery. 


The Ecumenical Methodist Conference 


Haynie Summers 


Five hundred and fifty delegates, 220 of them from over- 
seas, besides hundreds of visitors from other lands and from 
every state in the Union, making an audience the largest Atlanta 
ever had, representing all races, all nations from every continent 
under the sun—all followers of Wesley—met in a great family 
reunion in Atlanta, October 16 to 26, 1931, for the Sixth Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference. 

This conference attracted an unusual assembly of intellectual, 
religious and altruistic greatness. There were 111 men and 
women on a much diversified program, based on the general 
theme, ‘‘Methodism in the Life of To-day.” Four group meet- 
ings in as many churches were held daily, and discussion was 
invited. 

Important international problems were discussed, and the 
attitude of Methodism has been summed up in pronouncements 
as follows: 

World Peace—The church should educate for peace. It 
should talk peace. It should think peace. War must go or 
civilization goes. 

Marriage—We are concerned for the sanctity of marriage. 
We hear much in these days about full sex experience and trial 
marriages. The church can never meet its full responsibility 
by opposing divorce; it may even advocate uniform laws in all 
sections of the nation and still fall short of its obligation. The 
church must give full instruction to its youth as to the beauty of 
love and the sanctity of marriage. 

War Debts—There ought to be some readjustment of war 
debts. 

Disarmament—The church ought to keep before the citizens 
of its nation the solemn obligation to disarm, assumed by each 
of the allied nations when Germany was forced to disarm. 

War Service—It is difficult to see how any nation which for- 
ever renounces war as a national policy can deny citizenship to 
any man, otherwise fit, who must inquire of God and his con- 
science whether a war is just before he will take up arms. 

Religious Education—Churches are right in their emphasis 


when they insist on adequate programs of religious education 
and the bringing up of their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

Reunion of All Protestants—No church is in better position 
to speak of the reunion of Protestantism. In its very heart and 
soul Methodism is prepared to say to other Christian communions 
of the world, “If thy heart is as my heart then give me thy 
hand.”’ 

Unification—In England three Methodist churches. are 
uniting next year. This ought to inspire us to renewed efforts 
for the unification of Methodism in the United States. 

Prohibition—The liquor traffic has been a social evil and 
has had other social evils as its allies. We appeal to Methodist 
laymen, for the sake of their children and others’ children, to 
obey the laws of their lands, as they relate to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 

Atheism and Christianity—Atheists in Russia turn to child- 
hood and youth when they would destroy religion. We must 
turn to childhood and youth to make the world Christian. 

Youth—Intelligent youth can be held only by ministers who. 
know the language of this day. The best preacher in the world 
will face small congregations unless the program of his church 
meets the individual and social needs of the community. 

Race—Racial antagonisms create hatreds everywhere. We 
must insist that all in any dominant group who call themselves. 
Christians bestir themselves against unfair discriminations and 
injustices. Strife comes when one group is unfair and another 
hates. 

The Church—The church must stand for great principles of 
right. It may not have a political or economic program, but it 
must lend its influence to every proposal for human betterment. 
Methodism is not bigotry, but it is forever interested in a Chris- 
tian Social Order. 

Non-Christian World—The non-Christian world is in deep 
distress. Hunger and sickness are everywhere. Minds are 
starved. Social needs are neglected and the old social structure 
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in many lands is being subjected to a strain it can not stand. 
Moral supports are gone. A new spirit of bitterness toward the 
white race is marked by unprecedented intensity, and the faiths 
of the fathers are challenged. At the foot of the cross let us 
purge our souls of all racial arrogance, all contempt for other 
races and peoples, all desire for spiritual or other domination 
over men, and go forward to minister humbly and loyally to men 
who need him. : 

The Church and Economics—The church could never formu- 
late an economic program, but it must support with courage 
every program of economic justice and hold ever before the busi- 
ness world the principles of human rights. God forbid that the 
church should be indifferent either to the tragic suffering of these 
days or to the underlying causes of our economic distress. Spirit- 
ual bankruptcy would follow such indifference. 

Thus Methodism’s pronouncements on world problems may 
be summarized. The discussions were led by able men, and it is 
safe to say that those having a part in the discussions went away 
with a better understanding of their obligations and responsi- 
bilities to their church and its work in the world. 

Addresses by President Hoover and Vice-President Curtis 
were heard. President Hoover spoke from the White House 
over the radio. Among other things he said: “The church is 
faced with the duty of balancing the people’s sense of values, and 
keeping materialism from gaining complete ascendency in all 
matters.” 

He also stressed the vital need for world peace at a 
time when nations are groaning under the burden of debts in- 
curred in past wars. He closed with an appeal to the conference 
to unite with all other religious bodies in a world-wide drive 
for universal peace. 

Vice President Curtis was in Atlanta for the first session of 
(he Conference. Mr. Curtis also spoke for peace. He said, 
as reported in the daily press: 

“There is a desperate urge and need for the nations to go 


back humbly to the spirit of ‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and 
to create a sentiment of good will and forbearance leading to a 
fixed policy of arbitration of international differences. 

“T take it the only way the greatly to be desired universal 
peace can be had is by man’s cultivating good will toward his 
fellow man, and by refraining to exercise brute force with which 
to impose the will of one man or one nation on another, and by 
submitting differences of opinion to important tribunals for 
arbitration.” 

The day following the close of the conference many of the 
visitors journeyed to Savannah, Ga., the scene of John Wesley’s 
efforts. 

One newspaper reporter who attended every important 
session was amazed that hell was not mentioned in his hearing, 
so he sought out Dr. Ryder C. Smith, president of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, England, and Bishop Frederick D. Leete of 
Omaha, and asked them this question: 

“What has become of hell?” 

Dr. Smith replied, ‘‘You can’t have been going to church 
much lately or you would know we don’t talk much about hell 
now. Hell in England is a living thing. It is present when 
character is degraded to the point where the individual can 
not find and does not long for God.” 

Bishop Leete said: “‘We perhaps don’t stress hell as much as 
we ought to, but the man who turns his back on God, separates 
himself from God and is in hell. There are people right in 
Atlanta, living in hell, now. It is a matter of individual choice 
whether a man attains one or the other objective. God sends 
no man either to heaven or hell. We are under the law of 
character, and there can be no character without a choice between 
good and evil.” 

This is mentioned because the old doctrine of hellfire and 
brimstone continues to be preached from Methodist pulpits 
all over the South, and it was an opportune time for this reporter 
to get another viewpoint. 


In the Steps of the Peace Seekers 


Herbert E. Benton 


On Tuesday, Nov. 17, there gathered on the top floor of the 
United Charities Building in New York (was there significance 
in the choice of such an elevated room?) some fifty men and 
women, for the annual meeting of the Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ of America. 

Because the Commission is authorized to appoint consul- 
tative members your correspondent had a place in that assem- 
blage. And it was a place he was glad to occupy, for it was a 
notable meeting, heartening in its spirit and in the matters pre- 
sented, to those who hope for the day when “the battle flags 
shall be furled.” 

Among the religious bodies represented were the Reformed 
Church of America, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Chris- 
tian, Baptist, Seventh Day Baptist, Congregational, the Quakers 
and the Universalists. 

Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, former Ambassador to England 
and chairman of the Commission, presided. He told us that he 
was to leave that evening for Paris, to represent the peace 
groups of the United States at an international conference, to 
occupy four days, after which he will return home—a trip to 
which he looked forward with little joyous anticipation, but one 
to which duty impelled him. 

The special guests of the Commission were the Hon. George 
Wickersham, former Attorney-General of the United States, 
and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, banker of international re- 
pute. 

Mr. Wickersham spoke on the ‘‘Problem of Disarmament’”’ 
and traced the gains that have been made since Czar Nicholas 
called the first conference at The Hague in 1898. He said that 
while progress may seem to us slow, yet we must remember that 


we are endeavoring to reverse a procedure in settling disputes 
which has been accepted for thousands of years, and in the light 
of that fact we should be encouraged that so much has been 
accomplished in thirty-three years. 

Mr. Lamont’s subject was ‘““‘The Moratorium and the Eco- 
nomic Situation of the World.” 

Dr. Gulick, secretary of the Commission, reminded us that 
this was a private session and no report of the addresses should 
be published. I regret the prohibition, as much that was said 
by Dr. Houghton and the two guests deserves wide publicity, 
but I must abide by the decision. I will venture to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lamont analyzed the world’s ills and ass.-ssed 
them all, in large degree, against the Great War. 

The main business of the morning was the consideration of 
the ‘“‘Message to the Churches”’ which the Commission will recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee of the Federal Council, when 
it meets in Philadelphia early in December. As the message 
will appear in due time it need not be discussed here. Sufficient 
to say it deals forcefully with the all-absorbing topic of the 
Disarmament Conference, to meet in Geneva February second. 

Indeed, the note which ran through the entire day was 
what can we do to make this Conference really effective? 

A tribute was paid to Viscount Shibusawa, the grand old 
man of Japan, sincere friend of the United States and ardent 
advocate of peace. (Would that his spirit ruled now!) Dr, 
Franklin, of the Baptist Church, a frequent visitor. in Japan 
said that quite recently and for the last time he saw the Viscount! 
who remarked sadly, ‘I am getting old; I fear I shall not live 60 
see realized the great desire of my heart, the removal of all causes 
of disharmony between my country and yours.” ; 

This being the annual meeting, the Committee of Direction 
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was elected, on which the Universalist Church is represented as 
formerly. 

The afternoon session took the form of a conference between 
the chairman and secretaries of some of the denominational 
peace commissions and the staff of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission. Much of the time was occupied with reports from the 
commissions represented. 

Several denominations, such as the Methodists and the 
Quakers, have men employed who give their full time to this 
great cause, and large results are accomplished. 

Dr. Goddard, chairman of the Methodist commission, 
painted the picture of the peace education all Methodists are 
receiving. Through his commission thirty-five young minis- 
ters were sent to the School on International Relations conducted 
by the Quakers in Haverford, in July of last summer, and later 
these ministers conducted classes in ninety Epworth League 
Institutes. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon was the discus- 
sion of the World Court situation by Philip Nash of the League 
of Nations Association. He urged that pressure be brought to 
bear on all Senators, whether known to be favorable to the Court 
or not. If they are already committed to the Court, letters will 
give them encouragement and cause them more earnestly to 
seek to convert the hesitant. If they are opposed or ‘“‘on the 
fence” an avalanche of such letters will convince them that their 
constituencies demand this thing. So, readers, write to your 
Senators and urge them to get the World Court bill adopted early. 

There are encouraging signs that the sentiment in this coun- 
try is strongly for the Court. The National Committee sent a 
questionnaire to one hundred railroad presidents, and seventy- 
five gave their endorsement. The same was true of presidents of 
insurance companies. Other groups are being investigated. 

But what will the Senate do? Ah—there is the crucial 
question! The Foreign Relations Committee—where the bill 
now reposes—have agreed to consider it on Dec. 17, but they 
have not agreed to act on it favorably! The chairman, Mr. 
Borah, is opposed to it. Therefore there is no certainty that the 
committee will report it out with a recommendation for its pas- 
sage. But Senators are always amenable to the wishes of the 
people, if emphatically expressed. _Therefore—! 

We shall shortly hear from the Federal Council’s Commission 
urging every church to make Jan. 31, the Sunday preceding 
the opening of the Peace Conference, a Day of Prayer for its 
success. We trust that all Universalist ministers will, on that 
Sunday, through prayer or sermon—or both—join the great 
company of those who here at home will support the hopes and 
purposes of those who shall represent us at Geneva on that 
momentous occasion. 

One returns from such a day with the feeling that there is 
great cause to “thank God” and take courage. Surely the people 
are awakening to the fact that to abolish war is a mandate that 
may not be ignored. In this the churches are forging to the 
front as leaders of the people. Mr. Van Kirk, associate secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission, said that he is amazed 
at the advanced position being taken at church gatherings. 

I wish to express my own deep appreciation of the genuine 
and creative service in this campaign for peace that is being 
rendered by the secretaries of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion. And the response they receive is gratifying to them. 

Dr. Gulick reported that 45,000 copies of the Armistice Day 
folder were circulated, and at present the office of the Commission 
is swamped with requests for literature. 

As a final word may I say that while the contribution the 
Universalist Church can make in this great adventure must. per- 
force be modest, yet ‘we can do something, and what we can do 
we ought to do, and what we ought to do, surely with God’s 


help, we will do.” 
* * * 


Another reason to pity the Chinaman is that he doesn’t 
know which of his governments to blame for everything.— 
Publishers Syndicate. 


A LITANY OF PRAISE FOR OUR FRIENDS 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Let us praise God for the great gift of friends. 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 
For this, our capacity for friendship, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For our friends of long ago, molders of our lives, shapers c/ vir 
destinies, kindlers of our ambitions, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For our triends of blessed memory who now rest fro 
bors, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For our friends here and now, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who wisely counsels, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who shares our sorrows, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who joins in our laughter, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who stimulates our mind, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who gently disciplines, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who shares our silence, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend whose calmness soothes, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who knows our worst and still keeps faith, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who sees our lurking possibilities and prods us 
on to higher things, 
We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For the friend who never fails us, never doubts us, never scorns 
us, 
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We praise and thank Thee, O Lord. 

O Thou, who hast called us friends, teach us the art of 
friendship. Too often we have crushed this beautiful flower 
beneath our feet as we have rushed on in thoughtless pursuit of 
that which is so tawdry and cheap. Forgive us, Lord, that we 
have treated so lightly this Thy rich gift to the children of men. 
With shame we come back to Thee seeking to renew the bonds of 
friendship we ourselves have severed. Make us worthy to be 
called friends of Thine. So may all our friendships be enriched 
and deepened by Thy love flowing through us to all we touch 
in the stream of life. Amen. 
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“THERE AROSE A GENERATION’? * 
Harry Adams Hersey 


Forty-six years dgo I sat in a pew in this church one Sunday 
in my summer vacation. That seems indeed “long ago.” 

As I stand in this pulpit to-day I am profoundly impressed 
by the significance of the fact that this church has continued, 
and that other churches have continued, through all these years. 
For most of the people who were in this church, and other 
churches, forty-six years ago are dead. A majority of all the 
Sunday school children, including the cradle roll babies, have 
died. Of all who were at that time over twenty-five years of age 
there are few still living. 

The young boys of that day are now at least fifty-five years 
old. The young men of that day, if still living, have reached 
“three-score-and-ten.’”’ Probably not a single person in this 
society who was over forty-five years of age then is alive to-day. 

What does this mean? It means that the children and 
young people of that day (undoubtedly the despair of their 
elders) have proved desirous of sustaining the life of this church 
and capable of doing so. For let us remember that every mem- 


*An address at the Methodist Episcopal Church of Peppere 
Mass., Sunday, Aug. 30, 1931. 


ber now under sixty-five years of age was then under twenty. 
Out of that age-group have come into the world’s work the vast 
majority of the millions of church members, of Sunday school 
teachers and officers, of active missionaries, of Christian minis- 
ters, of religious editors and writers, and the leaders in the vast 
social and moral forces of to-day which are distinctively Christian 
in motive. 

During these forty-six years the automobile has come “‘to 
take the people away from church;”’ Sunday pleasures and sports, 
week-end excursions, and a radical change of attitude towards 
Sunday observance, have arisen; the radio has entered to keep 
people at home “to hear better sermons and better music’ 
than any local church furnishes. The only way to leave town on 
Sunday, forty-six years ago, was by horse-drawn vehicles, over 
rough dirt roads, and few persons traveled more than ten miles. 
To-day we may leave town by automobile, travel faster than the 
railroad trains, and visit friends or places a hundred miles from 
town. 

With all these counter attractions, in the face of opportun- 
ities and temptations such as no preceding generation of Ameri- 
can youth faced, the young people, here and elsewhere, have 
sustained and continued the life of the church. We may safely 
trust its future to them and their successors. 

Forty-six years from to-day few of us will be alive. The 
average length of human life is scarcely forty-six years. But if 
we may speak with assurance of any future fact, we may be sure 
that this church, in some form, will still be here, attended and 
supported by adults who are now young children, and by chil- 
dren and young people yet to be born. 


* * * 


NAZARETH 
Helen G. Murray 


Laboring men can’t talk about labor problems in Nazareth, 
U.S. A., at least not in this year of our Lord the Carpenter 
1931. The Federated Press comments thus on the situation 
there: . 

“The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held Louis F. Budenz, 
editor of Labor Age, subject to an injunction for holding public 
meetings in Nazareth to discuss the principle of the yellow dog 
contract while the Kraemer hosiery mills had a yellow dog con- 
tract with their employees. The court found that Budenz had 
not asked the workers to join a union or strike, had not used 
threats, intimidation or force.” 

Judge G. W. Maxey’s minority opinion held that free speech 
was the only issue, and that Budenz had a right to discuss union- 
ism. ‘The yellow dog contract is a vestige of economic Bour- 
bonism,”’ the judge held. ‘The social philosophy of industrial 
absolutism is, I believe, headed for complete rejection in this 
country as was the social philosophy of the Dred Scott decision 
in 1856.” He did not add that it took civil war to change the 
Dred Scott decision philosophy. 

“History proves that the existing order is never in so much 
danger of losing support as when large masses of men deeply 
feel that its legal agencies are instruments of oppression,’ the 
judge warned the court and Pennsylvania’s bosses. He added 
that Budenz could be jailed in Nazareth for reading the opinion 
of U. 8. Supreme Court Justice Day in another case on the 
yellow dog contract. 

But this is not to be wondered at really. History always 
tends to repeat itself. That very same carpenter for whom 
we name our years could not talk about poor people and prisoners 
and Utopian better-days-to-come in Nazareth, Palestine, back in 
that year of his 31 more or less! When he came to Nazareth 
(which chanced to be his home town) and attempted a little 
propaganda in favor of those above mentioned, the powers-that- 
were rose up and cast him forth out of the city, wishing to throw 
him down headlong from a nearby summit which to this day bears 
the name, “Mount of the Precipitation.” 
wei Nineteen hundred years ago men could be jailed or cast 
forth or thrown down headlong for reading in public the opinion 
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of prophets out of season. For what that carpenter Jesus tried 
to read was as conventional a thing as the opinion of a Supreme 
Court Justice: the opinion of the canonically sound Isaiah: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings 

to the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

That’s not the sort of thing Nazareth likes to hear, though 
—Nazareth, Asia, or Nazareth, America, 31 or 1931 A. D.— 
we may as well make up our minds to that. And the conse- 
quences? Well, carpenters and laborers and the like have to face 
them when they make unpopular speeches. But there may be 
some consequences that the Nazareths of this world too will 
ultimately have to face. Mighty works are not done under such 
conditions—glory passes them by. 


* * * 


SARAH HALE AND THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving season is near and this gives rise to the ques- 
tion as to the origin of this festival day. The idea of a Thanks- 
giving Day goes back to antiquity. It was first observed in 
America by the Puritans, and was established as a national holi- 
day through the efforts of a New England woman. 

At this particular season of the year it is appropriate to tell 
about the woman who, after twenty years of patient effort, suc- 
ceeded in having an annual Thanksgiving celebration in this 
country observed on the same day by all of the people. 

The name of this woman was Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
Few women, either before or since, have accomplished more big 
things for the betterment of men and women. How many 
people of the present generation have ever heard of this gifted 
woman? She was born at Newport, N. H., Oct. 24, 1788, and 
died in Philadelphia, April 30, 1879. She was not a college 
woman, but was taught by her mother. In 1818, at the age of 
twenty-five, she married a lawyer named David Hale, who was 
a brother of Salma Hale, the famous historian, and at one time a 
member of Congress from New Hampshire. Nine years later 
she was left a widow with five children. She was a genuine 
old-fashioned American woman, and did not clamor for govern- 
mental or individual aid. She was quite content to go to work. 
In 1828 she became editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, which had 
recently been started in Boston. She successfully edited this 
publication until 1837, when it was merged with Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book, published at Philadelphia. She continued with the latter 
publication until 1877. 

Editing a magazine is usually considered a pretty big job 
in itself. Mrs. Hale, however, seemed to find time for many 
other things. She organized the Seaman’s Aid Society in Boston, 
which is the parent of similar organizations now existing in most 
ports. The completion of the Bunker Hill Monument was also 
partly due to the efforts of this little woman. She persuaded the 
women of New England to raise $50,000 for that purpose. 

Throughout her editorial work Mrs. Hale urged the practical 
advancement of women, advocating their employment as teach- 
ers and the establishment of seminaries for their high educa- 
tion. 

It was in the early forties that Mrs. Hale began her cam- 
paign for making Thanksgiving a national holiday and its cele- 
bration on the same day all over the country. It was then the 
custom for different localities to observe the occasion on what- 
ever day happened to strike their fancy. 

For twenty years Mrs. Hale wrote editorials in her maga- 
zine and personal letters to governors and presidents, in behalf 
of a national Thanksgiving Day. Her efforts and patience were 
rewarded in 1863, when President Lincoln saw the wisdom of her 
suggestion and decided to adopt her plan. From that day to 
this, Thanksgiving has been celebrated by the whole nation on 
the fourth Thursday of November.—The J. erseyman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ALBANIA’S NEEDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an authentic description of Albania is this sentence: 
“The coast region is very fertile, but it is for the greater part un- 
cultivated, and indeed uninhabited, on account of the marsh fever 
arising from the undrained marshes.” There is stark tragedy 
behind this prosaic statement. For in Albania there is hunger 
and poverty, the same Albania which contains this fertile unin- 
habited land. The first question which arises in the mind of 
the average American is doubtless, ‘‘Well, why don’t they drain 
their plains?’’ And the next, “Why live in poverty and starva- 
tion when you have the means of food and comfort at your 
doorstep?” — 

No one who reads Stella Marek Cushing’s report of her Al- 
banian travels need puzzle his head over these questions. In- 
deed, in the light of Mrs. Cushing’s story the questions will 
appear to be foolish, perhaps even a little heartless. 

The people of Albania suffered five hundred years of crush- 
ing oppression during which they had no opportunity to develop 
that skill and knowledge which have enabled Americans to turn 
uninhabitable deserts into fertile and populous farm lands. 
But now Albania has regained her freedom. She is making mag- 
nificent efforts to help herself, to teach her people efficient ways 
of living, and to raise herself into the position of respect which 
she deserves among the nations of the world. 

Some day modern engineering and scientific agriculture will 

- abolish fever from the plains of Albania and make those plains 
feed a needy people. The Albanian-American School of Agricul- 
ture at Kavaja is working hard with the Albanian youth to hasten 
that day. The men of intelligence and Christian vision who 
are giving their knowledge, their energy, and their money in this 
work need your help. 

This fact constitutes a compelling challenge to every well 
fed American. But especially is the need of Albania a challenge 
to the youth of America. Young people of America, will you 
help the youth of Albania in their courageous struggle to over- 
come the vicious effects of five hundred years of oppression? 

Men and women of our own church have been, and are, 
vitally and practically interested in the Albanian-American 
School. They need help. This constitutes a direct challenge to 
every member of our Young People’s Christian Union. 

Young people, you have often asked for worth-while tasks 
to do. You have often complained that Christianity offers no 
definite program of activity. What will you do for Albania? 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Canton, N. Y. 


£8 


“THE CROWNING STRAW” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Hard times make people healthier,’”’ says a headline in the 
morning paper. This suggests another text for those homilies 
we are getting every now and then on “what we are learning 
from the depression.” 

We are learning, they tell us, that we have been attaching 
altogether too much inportance to things, that we can get along 
without a great many things we have had, and be all the better 
for it, that some of the most precious things in life—the beauty 
of the sunset, the song of birds, the laughter of children—are still 
ours without money and without price. 

All this must be very helpful to the out-of-work and out-of- 
hope. When his children cry because they are hungry and cold 
he can explain to them that food and fire are unimportant, and 
then he can go out and enjoy the laughter of happy children. 
When he can not scrape up money to pay the rent he can reflect 
that if his family is turned into the street they can see the sunset 
much better out of doors. And if hard times make people 
healthy those who have the hardest times will surely be healthiest 


of all. 


But while we are learning so many things that aren’t so, 
we seem to be forgetting one thing that is so—that those who 
can find no way to earn money are still people, human beings 
just like the rest of us. Yesterday, last week, last year, they were 
plumbers and carpenters and bank clerks, draftsmen and sales- 
men and stenographers, electricians and architects and book- 
keepers, people who sat beside us in the street car or across the 
aisle at church or in the theater. Now they are no longer in- 
dividuals, they are all lumped together as the unemployed—a 
class set apart, to be patronized, condescended to, done good to. 

The idea seems to be that when people lose their incomes 
they lose also the qualities which enabled them to earn money 
and to spend it—more or less judiciously. Therefore it becomes 
the duty of the rest of us—who, since we still have a little money, 
must be their superiors—not only to help them financially, but to 
entertain, instruct and uplift them. 

The letter from Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead in the Leader of 
Nov. 14 is a perfect illustration of this point of view. There is 
nothing original in what she proposes. Many others, with good 
intentions but little imagination, have advanced similar plans. 
The unemployed are to be gathered in groups in church vestries 
or club rooms, where they may forget their worries in playing 
games, listening to the radio, and reading—all this of course under 
proper supervision. But Mrs. Mead adds a delicate touch which, 
if it has appeared in any of the similar plans proposed, has es- 
caped my notice. She suggests chorus singing as a part of each 
day’s “enjoyment.” “It need not be of hymns, but of merry 
tunes and folk songs!’ 

Hath not the unemployed “‘hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? .. .. if you prick us do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? 
and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?”’ 

‘Merry tunes and folk songs!’ That, as a friend said the 
other day, getting slightly mixed while telling an exciting story, 
“Ss the crowning straw!” 

A.F. 


* 


SANS RIDICULE, SANS NUTSHELLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 1445, column one, of the current (Nov. 14) Leader 
is an editorial entitled, ““Be Fair Criticising Humanism,” which 
concludes with the sentence, ‘“‘But there are plenty of men in the 
humanist ranks who join issue on a high plane, and they are the 
men of real importance.” 

On the same page of the same issue, about an inch away in 
the next column, under the heading, “In a Nutshell,” is another 
sentence, “Humanism is but a plaything of a few intellectual 
gymnasts.” 

When I read the editorial, I felt as if a friendly hand of 
understanding had been held out to me by one who did not agree 
with my opinions but who did not doubt my sincerity. But 
when my eye fell immediately upon the nutshell column, I felt 
as if the hand which I was about to grasp had suddenly slapped 
my face. Will you please refer the author of the ungracious nut- 
shell remark to the adjacent editorial for his edification? 

I am sure that he and all others who get a semi-sadistic 
pleasure in ridiculing humanism would learn to respect it if they 
knew more about.it. In our New York society, now entering 
enthusiastically on its third year of progress, are many persons 
who testify with glad light in their eyes that they have found in 
humanism the religion for which they have long sought. Human- 
ism for themisno intellectual gymnastic exercise, but aliving faith 
of inspiration for daily use. Incidentally, it might be remarked 
that several former Universalists are among our active workers, 
including two former preachers and one woman who was for 
over twenty years a faithful attendant at a Universalist church, 
but whose life is now transfigured with her new-found religion, 
to the amazement of her former churchmates. 
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We have in our society also a number of men and women who 
were originally church members but who became free-thinkers 
and atheists, only to become discouraged at the dogmatism, in- 
tolerance, and iconoclasm of many of the latter. They are now 
happy in a religion which is neither supernatural nor materialistic, 
for they have found a positive, constructive, scientific faith. 

Humanism is reaching people who would never go near any 
church, not even the most liberal, people who find orthodox 
Christianity intolerable and modernism too evasive, vague, and 
superficial. 

We make no attempt to reach for church people. Prose- 
lyting is not in our line. If anyone finds that belief in God helps 
him to be a better man, very well, we respect his sincerity and 
grant his right to worship as he pleases. But an increasing num- 
ber of modern folk have already ceased to believe in God and yet 
believe in religion. And we humanists ask nothing of the theists 
but respect for our sincerity and the granting of our right to our 
own religion, sans ridicule and sans nutshells. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 

* * 


GLEASON DID NOT SAY IT: GOOD! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry to bother you. I had planned that I would al- 
ways be merely a reader of ‘‘Reactions,’”’ never an author. But 
to-day, as I read the story of the Buffalo Convention, I was sur- 
prised and horrified to find myself quoted as saying, “I can not 
give support toa church which puts obedience to conscience above 
obedience to the call of my government.”’ Surely, I did not say 
that. If I did, I was not aware of it. I must have been sound 
asleep, and I thought I was quite wide awake. As J recall my 
little speech in the debate on Resolution X, I am positive that I 
did not make the above remark or any remark that could be so 
interpreted. I can not believe that I made that statement unless 
confronted with a stenographic copy of my speech, and even then 
I would have my doubts. The thought which that statement 
voices was not in my mind. I have asked one who heard my 
speech and she agrees that I did not make the statement. 

Permit me to congratulate you and your staff on the highly 
faithful and vivid reports of the Convention. I marvel at the 
ability of you journalistic people. You deserve forgiveness for 
an occasional mistake. 

R. Homer Gleason. 

Rochester, Minn. 

* * 
SAYLES THE UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Oct. 31 in your article entitled, ‘“‘The His- 
tory Made at Euffalo,” appears the following surprising state- 
ment: “Another significant thing is the re-election to the Eoard 
of the Rev. John Sayles, D. D., a Unitarian minister.” 

I am wondering just what motive impelled you to classify 
Dr. Sayles as a Unitarian minister. Possibly the controversy, 
if it is a controversy, over the work of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity may have had something to do with it, in connection 
with the assumed views on that subject of certain other mem- 
bers of the Board. The context of the paragraph in which the 
statement occurs might indicate it. 

Of course you know, as I know, that for thirty years and 
more Lr. Sayles has been and now is a Universalist minister, 
educated at Tufts and serving faithfully three Universalist pul- 
pits in New York, at Fast Aurora, Buffalo and Utica, and a 
fourth at Mt. Vernon, where there was at the time and now is, I 
believe, a union of Universalist and Unitarian people, with the 
approval of both fellowships. While at Mt. Vernon, I under- 
stand that Dr. Sayles was accorded Unitarian fellowship for the 
reason that his congregation was composed of members of both 
denominations. 

This, under the circumstances, would seem to be a very 
proper and gracious thing for the Unitarian Fellowship to do, 
but it hardly justifies your taking the genial Doctor out of the 


Universalist fellowship and throwing him bodily, by the strong 
arm, into the Unitarian fellowship. 

It may be that the “Little Minister,” as a distinguished 
Buffalonian once fondly called him, may not be over-concerned 
with your classification, but I venture the prediction that you 
will not find him, if you are searching for him solely in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. 

And in closing, may I say that, in the long run, it pays to 
stick religiously to the facts and the truth. 

Frank J. Tanner. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

The standing of the Rev. John Sayles as a Universalist and 
as a fine friendly man is both undisputed and indisputable. 

The Editor. 
x x 


TUNE IN AT NINE FOR CUMMINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Radio station WLW operates on Eastern Standard Time, 
and therefore I believe that the announcement of the, Uni- 
versalist broadcast by the Rev. Robert Cummins on Nov. 29 
should be corrected to give the time as 9 a.m., E.S. T. 

These broadcasts are part of a great work being done by 
Mr. Cummins. It would be well for our people to take ad- 
vantage of them. So far as it has been possible to ascertain, it 
appears that only two of our churches have organized reception, 
these being Fork Ridge, W. Va., and Kent, Ohio. If there are 
others, I wish they would make themselves known. 

For the possible guidance of other interested groups, the 
Kent plan is outlined herewith. Members of the parish are 
urged to listen in at their homes and to advertise the program 
to their friends. For the convenience of those without a radio 
an instrument is installed in the church. The set is loaned by a 
local dealer who is rewarded by acknowledgment in the church 
bulletin and press notices. There is no definite way by which 
the number of listeners may be determined, but we know of 
thirty-eight residents of Kent who listened to the last broadcast 
in their homes. 

Some adaptation of this plan might well be incorporated in 
the program of our churches in Ohio and neighboring states. I 
am particularly interested in the possibilities which this radio 
program presents to parishes without pastors. I am thinking 
especially of the Universalists in Anderson, New Castle, Pendle- 
ton, Aurora, and Richmond, Indiana, and Huntington, Plain 
City, Sharon Center, Eaton, Bellville, and Woodstock, Ohio. 
I hope that some of our laymen will read this letter and arrange 
for an assembly, either in church or home, for the reception of 
the sermon by Mr. Cummins. Some churches are dormant 
because they can not afford to support a minister. Here is an 
opportunity for them to hear a Universalist sermon by one of 
our ablest preachers. 

Carl H. Olson, 
Chairman Ohio Publicity Committee. 
* * 
WORK OF THE LEAGUE GF NATIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish you could have been here to see how earnestly and 
wisely the Council worked on the Japanese-Chinese matter, 
how difficult it has made it to plunge the two great powers into 
war. Had it not been for the League, there would certainly 
have been a war and China would have suffered just as she has in 
other days. But Japan has learned that we are living in another 
day than yesterday, when she could put on a quick war and dic- 
tate her terms as she pleased, with Russia or with China. She 
has learned that she has to deal with a moral force on which she 
has not previously counted, viz., that mobilized from all the 
world here in Geneva. 

I am deeply anxious that the Church shall use every means 
to strengthen the hope which is in the League of Nations and in 
the Conference for War Disarmament and World Peace. 


J.S.W. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The problem of constructing a new individuality consonant with the objective conditions 
‘under which we live is ihe deepest problem of our times.—John Deweh 


The Lindberghs 


By Lynn and Dora Haines. 
Press. $2.50.) 


On an unforgotten day in May four years 
ago millions thrilled with a saga of the 
skies of which a young man named Charles 
Lindberghwasthe hero. Atthatvery time 
a veteran of long battles for the common- 
weal was gathering material for a saga 
of the forests and prairies of which another 
Charles Lindbergh was the fighting hero. 
Lynn Haines did not live to finish his 
task. The book owes its present form and 
not a little of its quality to his widow, Dora 
Haines. 

These two, working in closest sympathy, 
and with a background of intimate ac- 
quaintance, have produced an unusual 
piece of portrait biography. The tall 
gaunt figure of this Western viking moves 
in and out of the pages of the book as 
intimately as in his own home, and with 
no more pretense or concealment. ‘Paint 
me with every blemish,” said Cromwell, 
and in this book about a man who hated 
shams there is stark reality. If one notes 
few blemishes it is because there are few 
to paint. ‘What he did—at home, in 
the office, throughout the community— 
was always the natural thing for him to 
dose 

So with his love of humanity and his 
sense of justice it was inevitable that he 
should be drawn into the struggle of those 
who were suffering from ruthless exploita- 
tion. To find himself in a Congress con- 
trolled by Aldrich, Hanna, and Quay, was 
to find himself where any honest man who 
was not a coward had to fight. So he 
fought, steadily, calmly, inexorably, as 
he and his father had fought the forest, 
summer drought and winter cold, on the 
Minnesota farm. And if the savages did 
not wear war-paint and brandish toma- 
hawks, they were no less savage than the 
Indians of his boyhood. 

Lindbergh had been active in the forma- 
tion of the farmers’ Non-Partisan League, 
that urged state ownership of ‘natural 
monopolies which are of such a nature 
that they continually force the people’s 
patronage and have the absolute power of 
levying revenue.” A distinguished judge 
went to Washington to “testify” against 
it. ‘A Non-Partisan League lecturer is a 
traitor,” he said. “Where we made a 
mistake was in not establishing a firing- 
squad.” 

Charles Lindbergh was one of the few 
who kept his poise and inner calm in the 
midst of this insanity. But he paid the 
price, and while still growing in his own 
J we aes ho a 
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grasp of vital problems and even more in 
influence, the iron strength of the pioneer 
finally gave way. Not, however, before 
he had seen his famous son’s first flights in 
the air. Later, on that famous May day, 
an old family friend wrote from London, 
“T watched the sky, and it seemed like the 
spirit of your father watching over his 
son.” 

“The Lindberghs” is more than a book 
to remember. It is one we can not afford 
to forget. It is a vivid portrayal of the 
early years of that yet unwon battle for 
economic democracy by two people who 
might say with Aeneas, “All of which I 
saw, a part of which I was.” 

H. M. 


* x 


The Art of Public Worship 
The Recovery of Worship: A Study of 
the Crucial Problem of the Protestant 

Churches. Py George Walter Fiske, 

D.D. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Interest in the art of public worship is 
fast attaining the proportions of a renais- 
sance in the Protestant churches to-day. 
In 264 pages Dr. Fiske endeavors to speed 
this movement on its way. To his mind 
the movement is of crucial importance: 
“Unless the free churches develop a more 
convincing, more compelling, and more 
satisfying worship, Protestantism is ul- 
timately doomed.’’ The central theme of 
his book lies in a text from Dr. Jefferson, 
“We must quit playing at religion and 
listen to God.” 

Dr. Fiske is at his best as an advocate, 
and his central theme will fall upon sym- 
pathetic ears. His diagnosis of the situa- 
tion in which semi-orthodox Christianity 
finds itself to-day is for the most part 
sound. His accounts of public worship 
at home and abroad reveal a breadth of 
experience and throw considerable light 
upon contemporary movements and ex- 
periments. His general suggestions should 
do much to improve the taste of the semi- 
orthodox churches of America. His ap- 
proach is objective: he sees a movement 
which will draw together the scattered 
forces of Protestantism. 

But Dr. Fiske does not go deeply enough 
into his subject to satisfy either those who 
are groping for a new foundation of wor- 
ship in sounder religious belief and in a 
deeper understanding of human nature, 
or those who are seeking new light from 
history, theory, or creative experiment in 
the practise of worship. He begins with 
the assumption that his readers share his 
belief in a Christian God, in Christ, in 
communion as the climax of worship, in 
the historic chancel with the communion 
table or high altar surmounted with the 


cross as the architectural focus of worship. 
He believes that the triumphant affirma- 
tions of the historic creeds, perhaps with 
slight modification, should be included in 
the service. He finds no place among 
the clergy for honest doubt; and feels no 
need of fundamental reconstruction of re- 
ligious belief. “Nothing is more needed 
than clear statements about great funda- 
mentals of the faith (italics ours), especial- 
ly concerning God. Ministers who are 
unable to meet this need of their people 
have no right to continue leading public 


worship.” This book gives no founda- 
tions of belief. The position which he 
holds is naively assumed: the reader 


may take it or leave it. 

If one looks for support of his position 
in a deeper understanding of the emo- 
tional roots of human experience, he is 
equally disappointed. The author quotes 
with approval such a statement as this: 
“By certain divine laws implanted in our 
nature, which men call psychology, there 
will be an irresistible emotional response.” 
Or again in his own words: “‘We need a 
better ‘radiation of our instinctive feel- 
ings.’ These instinctive feelings are nat- 
urally religious.” We wish Dr. Fiske 
would tell us just which instinctive feel- 
ings are naturally religious. 

While apparently acquainted in some 
degree with the historic modes of public 
worship and with the current literature on 
the subject, from which he frequently 
quotes, Dr. Fiske’s book reveals no orig- 
inal thought and no comprehensive assimi- 
lation. He has dabbled in, but not mas- 
tered, his subject. The most suggestive 
modern material included is Mr. Thomas 
L. Harris’s “‘A Service of Silence.”’ Dr, 
Fiske’s own prayers, included in his chap- 
ter on ‘‘Prayers of To-day for Common 
Worship,” bristle with weakening adjec- 
tives and offensive colloquialisms, and 
reveal almost no sense of sound liturgical 
style. 

The chief value of the book lies in the 
numerous accounts of experiences in public 
worship, the analyses of which are not 
always trustworthy, and in certain general 
suggestions. Dr. Fiske would bring free 
churches a sense of their setting in the 
church universal; he would salvage the 
Reformation and restore what is of sound 
value in a broken tradition and in historic 
symbols. He would restore in modified 
form the historic church year. He would 
restore beauty—beauty in architecture, 
in music, in order and content of ritual. 
In so doing he believes that we should find 
greater depth and purity of personal ex- 
perience, with a strengthened, rather than 
a weakened, force in the social gospel. 
It is to be regretted that such admirable 
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suggestions on matters of such importance 
to the church should be set upon such in- 
secure foundations. If there is a chance 
that ‘Protestantism is ultimately doomed,” 
as Dr. Fiske seems to fear at the beginning 
of his book, it may well be that the cause 
will lie in the broken foundations of wor- 
ship which he does not even attempt to 
repair, and in the faulty ground-structure 
upon which he feels satisfied to build, 
rather than in the imperfect superstructure 
which he would renovate. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 


Braintree, Mass. 
x * 


The World Mission of Christianity 


The Present Day Summons to the 
World Mission of Christianity. By 
John R. Mott. (Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $2.50.) 


“In some cases it is the message, in others 
the man, that counts,’ is an oft-heard 
comment. In the case of John R. Mott 
it is both. The man and the message are 
inseparable, just as they have been through 
forty years of untiring study and travel, 
the fruits of which are handed to the 
reader in this new book. People who do 
things rarely write much, and Mott is no 
exception. After the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence (1910) we had his “Decisive Hour,” 
and little did we dream then how prophetic 
a voice that was! Now we have the same 
message, but with a real difference. In 
the present volume the Christian mis- 
sionary has become sociologist, economist 
and philosopher as never before. The 
whole problem of the Church and the 
Race is unfolded before us; the welfare of 
the workers who create the work of the 
world in town and country gets as much 
attention as that of the intellectuals, and 
their needs in this world just as much as 
their happiness hereafter. 

That is as it should be, for we wonder 
to-day how our fathers could be so patient 
with the temporal injustices dealt out to 
men and women, especially to the latter. 
Did they not see as we do that body and 
soul are one, that neither can be saved 
without the other? 

A more compelling analysis of present 
day issues and opportunities than Dr. 
Mott here gives would be hard to conceive. 
There are wise judgments on the most 
complex situations of race and class and 
economic rivalries on the one hand, and 
intimate insights into the living conditions 

_of other lands on the other. See the notes 
on the Indian village on pages 54-56 or 
those on industry in Africa and China on 
pages 77, 79 and 82. We are brought up 
against the crucial test of the ethical worth 
of our Western culture—how does it be- 
have as it comes closely into touch with the 
less advanced and less energetic cultures of 
other lands? 

Dr. Mott does not fear facts, and yet 
facing them he comes out an optimist. 
One reason for this is the way the Church 
has learned its lessons from past mistakes 


and failures: lessons of co-operation, les- 
sons of understanding and of self-efface- 
ment. He gives us at the end the State- 
ment of the Jerusalem Conference, and a 
well classified bibliography as a guide 
to further reading. This last is a most 
valuable asset to all students of modern 
life. 
W.J. Rose. 
Darimouth College. 
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Received Too Late for the Children’s 
Book Page 


Stonewall. By Julia Davis Adams. 
(E. P. Duttonand Company. $2.50.) 
Thrillingly interesting is this life of 

Stonewall Jackson, the only one available 

for older boys and girls, which tells of him 

as a “homespun” boy in West Virginia, 
an awkward, shy West Pointer, a young 
man who went to Mexico as a lieutenant, 
returned a major, and as the pictur- 
esque general who gave his life for his 


beloved South. Cameron Wright’s il- 
lustrations, inspired by old prints and 
photographs, add value to the volume. 


Robbers in the Garden. By Marion 
Bullard. (E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2.00.) 


This is an animal and bird mystery 
story for children from five to nine. From 
it we learn how the garden folk trapped the 
villain who stole the bacon, and how they 
found out who killed the Cat-Bird’s chil- 
dren. The illustrations by the author are 
droll and delightful. 


Chin Chin Chinese Man. By Frances 
Nowlin Head. (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $2.00.) 

It is to be feared that the charming il- 
lustrations by Janet Laura Scott give a 
much better idea of things Chinese than 
do these verses, for most of them deal 
with subjects so far outside the experience 
of the average child as to be almost in- 
comprehensible. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIRST PUBLIC MEETING 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts held its first Public Meet- 
ing of the season on Tuesday, Nov. 17, 
at the Grove Hall Church. About one 
hundred and forty were present. 

Miss Ethel Hughes brought to us the 
assurance of ‘Faith’ in God and in the 
message of the Universalist Church in the 
opening praise service. She was assisted 
by Mrs. John S. Lowe, who sang a solo, 
‘In the Secret of His Presence.”’ 

The selections rendered by the ladies’ 
quartette with Mr. Repp at the organ 
were enthusiastically received during the 
morning program. 

The president of the local Mission 
Circle, Mrs. Marcy, gave cordial greeting 
to those present, assuring them that they 
were very welcome. Mrs. Lowe, the 
district director, responded, stating the 
relation of the district and state to the 
local organization, and thanking the 
Grove Hall Circle most heartily for its 
hospitality. 

The morning program was a resume 
of the General Conventions recently held 
at Buffalo, in the form of a Radio Broad- 
cast from station “WUMS” with Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., aS announcer. 
Dr. Earle was at her best, and those 
who were brought before the audience to 
tell in six minutes of various parts of this 
most interesting Convention were also at 
their best. Mrs. E. R. Sampson, a for- 
mer president of the state society, told 
of the sessions of the W. N. M. A. Mrs. 
A. N. Blackford, director of religious edu- 
cation of Murray Church, Attleboro, spoke 
of the Sunday school sessions. Mrs. Isaac 
V. Lobdell of the Attleboro church gave 
an account of the General Convention. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom, of the missionary 
headquarters, told of the several banquets 
and what was done at them besides eating. 
Dr. Bissell of the Grove Hall Church told 
some of the important features of the 
gatherings of the Ministers’ Association. 

When Mr. Victor Friend, the newly 
elected president, was introduced by the 
state president, Mrs. Huntley, as a busi- 
ness man of high ideals, a Christian gentle- 
man, a loyal Universalist, who would at 
this time bring us the final message of the 
morning, all arose to greet him as he went 
to the platform. Mr. Friend brought 
greetings and spoke of the large part that 
the women held in the work of our churches. 
The keynote of his talk, ‘““What is it all 
about?” sounded a challenge to every 
member present. 

In the afternoon we visited Japan, first 
through a sketch given by three young 
women—Misses Dorothy MacDonald, El- 
eanor Haskins and Muriel Burns—rep- 
resenting the Blackmer Home. This was 
very well done, and gave a real picture 
of our work there. This was followed by 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, Japan, 
who is in this country at the present time. 
She had a most attractive display of 
Japanese articles in which the women 
were greatly interested. 

At the noon hour a delicious luncheon 
was served, and a period of conversation 
with friends which make this truly a 
“Good Fellowship Hour,” continued until 
the opening of the afternoon session at 
1.45, when Dr. Bissell, pastor of the Grove 
Hall Church, extended the greetings of 
the-church and offered a brief prayer. eww 

A hymn and the missionary benediction 
marked the closing of the day. 

AaBaGs 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF CO-CPERATING WITH TEACHERS AND OFFICERS 
As Carried Out by Two Church School Superintendents 


Mr. Dewitt Right 


1. At the beginning of the year sends a 
mimeographed letter to every teacher 
and officer. In this all matters per- 
taining to the smooth running of 
the school are explained. 

2. He plans in advance, with the help 
of a committee, ten monthly workers’ 
conferences, based on the special needs 
of the school and its leaders. 

8. He shows his interest by frequent in- 
quiries about the progress of each 
class. He is ready always to talk 
over problems. 

4, He is grateful for each teacher’s. help 
and he tells them so. At the close 
of the year he writes a letter of ap- 
preciation to every teacher and officer. 


Results: 


1. Teachers and officers respect their 
leader and strive to co-operate with 
him. 

2. They know what is expected of them 
and they do it. 

3. They are eager for improvement and 
enrichment. 


4. Loyalty of teachers is soon caught by 
. pupils. The morale of this school is 
excellent. 


Mr. Dubert Little 


1. Never thinks of notifying teachers 
about anything. This is not surpris- 
ing since he himself takes no time to 
formulate a working program. 


2. He can’t see any sense in teachers’ 
meetings, so he never plans one. 


3. He rarely mentions church school 
when he meets a teacher. Why 
would he? Itisseldom in his thoughts. 


4. He knows so little of what each 
teacher is doing that he’d have no 
basis for a word of appreciation, 
should it ever occur to him to ex- 
tend one. 


Resulis: 


1. Teachers and officers are dropping 
out, unwilling to carry on with a 
leader who cares and does s0 little. 

2. Those who remain continue working 
in the dark. 

3. With no incentive to be better teach- 
ers, they make no effort in that di- 
rection. 

4, The disheartened attitude of the 
teachers is reflected in the pupils. 
The tone of the school is ‘‘down.” 


HELPS FOR CHRISTMAS 


All those who are responsible for the 
program of the church school are turning 
their thoughts toward Christmas. ‘‘What 
shall we do this year?’”’ is heard on every 
side. 

Besides this year’s Christmas service, 
“Tet There Be Light,’’ which has been 
sent to all schools, the following may be 
secured from the G. S. S. A.: ‘‘Following 
the Star,” a pantomime with singing and 
reading; ‘““The Prince of Peace,’ similar, 
though the characters read their own 
lines; “In the City of David,’”’ combining 
drama and tableau; “The Christmas 
Legends” in story, tableaux and song; 
“Christmas Fairies,’”’ a simple, brief play- 
let which gives the younger children an 
opportunity to participate. There are a 
few copies available of “Christmas Sym- 
bols.” 

Workers in many schools feel that they 
would like to know of material other than 
that offered by our Association. For 
them we make the following suggestion. 
Instead of including in these pages a list 
of Christmas plays, pageants, and ser- 
vices, as we have done in the past, we are 
referring all our people to the very splen- 
did list and review. of such materials, 
whieh appears in the nternational Journal 


of Religious Education, for October, 1931. 
These reviews are found on page 29 of this 
issue, under the caption, “What Play 
Shall We Give?” Purchase a copy from 
the nearest church bookstore; borrow a 
copy from some subscriber; ask at your 
public or religious library for a copy. 
For those who can not secure this list in 
any other way, they will be supplied upon 
request by this office. Since the average 
price of these plays is very low, we suggest 
that they be ordered direct from the pub- 
lishers, rather than being borrowed or sent 
on approval. Prices and publishers are 
included in the listing. 

* Ok 


LINKING ART AND PEACE 


The job before the peace workers of the 
world is not to convince a minority of 
thinking people that peace is desirable: 
it is to get a new mind-set into the masses 
which will make peace more colorful, more 
glamorous, and more moving than war. 
So far, with all their conferences, commit- 
tees, literature and all good sense and 
sanity on their side, the advocates of peace 
have scarcely made a dent. A May-Day 
parade with the police force and a brass 
band does more to stir the hearts of the 
masses towards a military mind-set than 
a thousand sermons and tons of literature 


can do for peace. When will the pacifist 
apostles ‘‘catch on?” 

Said one worthy old scholar working his 
last gray hairs off for peace: “Do you 
think music and drama and dance can 
convince people that international dif- 
ferences can be settled by peaceable 
means?” I asked the good man if he 
knew of any war that was ever made with- 
out the aid of music. As for the dance, 
what is the swinging step of the regiment 
but a dance? And the flight of the planes 
that sets the hearts of the citizenry afire— 
what is it but a dance? The fact is, war- 
mindedness is a rhythm, and that rhythm 
is created by the arts. As for the drama— 
the whole military system is a costumed 
dramatization in which the ego is compen- 
sated for all the inferiority civil life im- 
poses. 

If we are ever to have a peace rhythm, 
it will come not through words in booklets 
and sermons but by means of the arts of 
sound, motion, and color. So far, the 
forces of war have had it all their own way. 
Go to the Newsreel Theater and you will 
see six out of ten items that are military. 
The war-makers have the pictures. They 
win by color, motion, and music! Peace 
will make real headway when its advocates 
learn to dramatize and dance its glories. 

Call upon the artists; let them bring 
their spiritual resources to the service of 
universal brotherhood and world peace.— 
William H. Bridge, in the World To-mor- 


row. 
x * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Home and church and closer co-opera- 
tion between the two was the thought 
which prompted the planning of Parents’ 
Day on Sunday, Nov. 8, in our church 
school in Salem, Mass. Fathers and 
mothers to the number of fifty or more re- 
sponded to the invitations extended during 
the preceding week by telephone, letters, 
and personal calls. A group of some ten 
boys and girls took part in the worship 
service, whose theme centered about the 
thought of home. Following this the 
parents went into the church and listened 
to a brief talk by Miss Susan M. Andrews 
in which was pointed out the church’s 
need of the home and the home’s need of 
the church in the moral and spiritual 
training of youth to-day. 

Every week the mail man brings from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to our office a copy of 
“News,” which is published weekly by the 
Universalist church school there. It is a 
single sheet mimeographed, and contains 
announcements of forthcoming events, a 
word or two regarding a class that is doing 
especially good work, and other items 
of interest. Distributed each Sunday, 
these are eagerly read by pupils, big and 
little. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., was the 
preacher at North Weymouth, Mass., on 
Noy. 22, and Rev. Maude Lyon Cary will 
preach from the same pulpit on Nov. 29. 


Rev. Howard D. Spoerl supplied as 
preacher in Haverhill, Mass., on Nov. 22, 
in the absence of the pastor, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher. 


An important event in Provincetown 
is the annual Compact Day Service com- 
memorating the signing on board the May- 
flower in Provincetown Harbor Nov. 21, 
1620, of the Compact of Covernment, the 
seed whence sprang the Constitution of 
the United States. Rev. N. W. P. Smith 
this year gave the address, at the Cente- 
nary Methodist Church. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Dr. Harold 
Marshall, Rev. Max Kapp, president of 
the National Y. P. C. U., Jean Minor, 
Dorothy MacDonald, Robert F. Needham, 
Edward K. Hempel, Peggy Belyea, Doro- 
thy Bradford, D. Stanley Rawson, Jen- 
ness L. Underhill, Myrtle Belyea Fielder 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Coggin met in 
the apartment of Dr. van Schaick at 174 
Newbury Street on Nov. 16, for a round 
table conference on the affairs of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. 


Principal Arthur W. Peirce of Dean 
Academy, president of the Universalist 
Publishing House Corporation, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Superintendent, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian 
Leader, and Judge Cook of Milford, on 
Noy. 15 called on Mrs. S. A. Gleason in 
her beautiful home at Milford. Mrs. 
Gleason is in her 103d year. Others 
present were her son, Mr. A. A. Gleason 
of Boston, and Miss M. E. Gleason, her 
daughter, who is devoting her life to the 
care of her mother. 


On Nov. 22 the preachers in the churches 
in South Acton, South Weymouth, Nor- 
well, Weymouth, and Southbridge, Mass., 
were four students from Crane Theological 
School, George A. Wood, Carl A. Storm, 
Emerson S. Schwenck, and Robert W. 
Lewis. The places the men were located 
in are in the order named, with Mr. 
Schwenk supplying both Norwell and 
Weymouth. 


Dr. Francis A. Gray will continue as 
preacher in New Eedford, Mags., over 
Nov. 22, 29 and Dec. 6. 


On Sunday, Nov. 15, the newly jor- 
ganized Men’s Bible Class at the Church 
of the Redemption, Eoston, had an at- 
tendance of twenty-four. The speaker 
was Dr. Leroy W. Coons, who had for 
his subject, “The Modern View of the 
Bible.” W. D. Dyer is the organizer and 
wide-awake president of the class. Speak- 


and Interests 


ers on the four following Sundays, Nov. 
22 and 29, and Dec. 6 and 13, are Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., president of the State 
Convention, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
Louis D. Gibbs, and Prof. Alfred S. Cole 
of Tufts. Mr. Dyer has set the mark of 
fifty for his class by Christmas, and one 
hundred by Faster. The class meets 
promptly at 9.59 each Sunday morning. 


Rev. Roscoe A. Walters of Ohio is visit- 
ing in Orange, Mass., for several weeks, 
and while there is preaching at the Uni- 
versalist church on Nov. 15, 22, and 29. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich has been supplying 
the churches in Leominster and Gardner, 
Mass., for three Sundays. While she 
was in New York State on Nov. 22, Rev. 
M. A. Kapp of Fitchburg preached in 
Leominster and Rey. F. W. Gibbs sup- 
plied in Gardner. 


Rey. John B. Reardon on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 18, received a unanimous in- 
vitation from the parish in Quincy, Mass., 
to its pastorate. Mr. Reardon is returning 
to the church in which formerly he had a 
successful six years’ settlement. 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Oneonta, N. Y.., 
spoke on Nov. 15 in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Cobleskill, N. Y., on 
“What Universalists Believe,’ in a series 
of Sunday night services which have at- 
tracted much attention in that region. 
Mr. Tigner made a very fine impression 
and quite captured his audience. 


As supplies in the pulpit of the church in 
Norwood, Mass., up to the time that 
Dr. Ayres will assume his pastorate on 
Dec. 6, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton was the 
preacher on Novy. 22, and Dr. Coons will 
preach on Nov. 29. 


Novy. 15 was kept generally by the Uni- 
tarian churches as Layman’s Sunday. On 
that Sunday, the church of Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk in Danvers, Mass., a union body of 
Unitarians and Universalists, had a ser- 
vice in which all the parts were taken by 
laymen. Three Unitarian and two Uni- 
versalist men read the scriptures, offered 
the prayers, and preached the sermon. 


Mrs. Nellie Wood Eibel, mother of 
Mrs. Victor A. Friend, died at her home 
in Malden, Mass., Nov. 10. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. Ray D. Cramner, 
pastor. Universalists on the Pacific Coast 
are not very numerous, but a fine spirit of 
fellowship exists between them. The 
minister of the Santa Paula church had 
been in his new home only a few days when 
he was called upon by members of the 
Pasadena church, who extended a hearty 
welcome. Dr. Carpenter of Pasadena 
and Mr. Cranmer exchanged pulpits on 


the first Sunday in November. Also on 
that day, eleven members of the Santa 
Paula Y. P. C. U. attended the annual 
State Convention of thé young people, 
which was held in Pasadena. The union 
Thanksgiving service of the Santa Paula 
churches was held this year in the First 
Presbyterian church and the minister of 
the Universalist church was the preacher. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry A. Hersey, pas- 
tor. A notable anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. was observed in this church on Sun- 
day, Nov. 15, forty years from the date 
of organization. The pastor preached an 
historical sermon in the morning, based 
upon his study of the complete records of 
thirty-seven of the forty years. In the 
evening the Union conducted an anni- 
versary service in the church, to which all 
present and former members, so far as 
possible, were invited. The Union has 
had a continuous existence and has never 
found reorganization necessary. Of the 
338 recorded membership, 40 per cent have 
been young men and boys. Devotional 
meetings were held every Sunday in the 
year till recently, and are now held ten 
months in the year. A week-night month- 
ly business meeting has been held every 
month in the year for forty years, with a 
large attendance, and a notable percentage 
of young men. This local Union has given 
to the state Union four presidents, four 
vice-presidents and five trustees, and to the 
National Union its present secretary- 
treasurer, Arthur I. Olson. It has enter- 
tained the state convention ten times and 
has always, from the very first, sent un- 
usually large delegations to all state and 
national conventions. Locally the Union 
has been the source of church member- 
ships, the large choir of young people and 
the teaching force and officers of the church 
school. Financially the Union has con- 
tributed at least $8,000 directly to the 
local church and $4,000 to state and na- 
tional Unions, in addition to several hun- 
dred dollars in individual denominational 
pledges which are not recorded in local 
books. The Union has also, several times, 
contributed janitor service equivalent to 
hundreds of dollars, and its payment 
towards the salaries of the nine pastors in 
the forty years would equal the salary of 
one pastor for an entire year. Although 
the Union has had many members who 
have served it through a long period of 
years, they began so young, and recruiting 
has been so well managed, that the society 
is still young in fact as well as in name. 
The five members who were publicly re- 
ceived on the anniversary occasion aver- 
aged fifteen years of age. Of the charter 
members three are still in the local church ~ 
and one is in the city several months of 
each year. Three were present at the 
anniversary. Eleven active or former 
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members of this Union enlisted in the 
World War. The special anniversary ser- 
vice consisted of a program conducted 
by Mrs. William H. Wood, local member 
and state president. The local president, 
Lovina Treadwell, gave an address of wel- 
come and also formally received the new 
members. A charter member, William 
P. Treadwell, presented recollections of 
the early years. The national secretary- 
treasurer, who is also a local member, 
gave an address on the purpose of the 
Y.P.C.U. The pastor supplemented the 
historical sketch which he had given in his 
morning sermon, by calling the roll of the 
charter members and of the more than 
sixty persons who have served in the 
four principal offices of the local Union. 
He remarked that this Union seemed des- 
tined from its inception to be associated to 
an unusual degree with denominational 
interests, for not only had it made the 
record above mentioned, but two of its 
ministers had been national secretary and 
editor of Onward, and one minister’s 
wife a former state president. An extraor- 
dinary number of past members are still 
resident in the city and many of them are 
connected with the Danbury church. 

West Hartford, Church of the Redeem- 
er.—Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, pas- 
tor. A union Thanksgiving service of 
Protestant West Hartford churches was 
held Thanksgiving morning in the Church 
of the Redeemer, the first service of its 
kind to be held in the church since it left 
its downtown location for a situation in 
suburban Hartford. Increasing life and 
enthusiasm are being evidenced in the 
church in its new home. Not only are 
old members retaining their loyalty, but 
new parishioners are outnumbering the 
old, proving that the policy of entering a 
new and unchurched neighborhood was 
both wise and timely. A new woman’s 
organization, known as the Winchester 
Auxiliary, comprising the younger women 
of the parish, is attracting many new 
members and offers a program of com- 
munity social life. The Men’s Club has 
become active again, after being dormant 
for a time, while other organizations are 
carrying on with increased vigor. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Wednesday morning, Nov. 
11, at 9 o’clock, was the time of another 
significant service in the National Me- 
morial Church, when the General Conven- 
tion Trustees and the Council of Superin- 
tendents, then in joint session in Washing- 
ton, assembled for a half-hour of worship 
before taking up the important tasks of 
the day. Dr. Harned, the organist and 
choirmaster, played for fifteen minutes on 
the Hutchinson Memorial Organ, General 
Superintendent Etz said a few quiet words 
of greeting and read the great chapter from 
Hebrews on triumphant faith and the 
cloud of witnesses, Dr. Jones offered a 
moving prayer, noble in diction, followed 
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by a hymn response on the organ, and Dr. 
Perkins closed with the benediction. The 
occasion, the quiet, the noble music, the 
silent appeal of the church itself, and the 
simple devoutness of the little group of 
about twenty-five people combined to make 
a profound impression. Cne of the ad- 
vantages of a church of this sort, with its 
call to imagination, is that it can minister 
with a minimum of speaking, or none at 
all, to the souls of a little group or to a 
single soul as well as through the formal 
worship of a Sunday congregation. This 
service, which was the happy suggestion of 
Dr. Etz, fell in with the policy of the church 
to encourage uses of that sort. Some of 
the Superintendents and Trustees had 
never seen the church, and of those who 
had most had seen it only at the service 
of dedication. They felt it to be most fit- 
ting that they should worship in the cen- 
tral church of the fellowship whose ad- 
ministrative duties had been entrusted to 
them. The opinion was expressed by 
several that the Council of Superintend- 
ents would do well to hold its annual ses- 
sion regularly in Washington and make the 
National Church in a very real way its 
spiritual home. On that same evening 
Dr. and Mrs. Perkins entertained the 
Trustees and the Superintendents at a 
buffet supper in their apartment at 1661 
Crescent Place. The joint session of these 
two important bodies thus combined wor- 
ship, business and social fellowship most 
happily. 
Maine 

Brunswick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. Never in the past four years have 
all departments of the church showed so 
much interest and so much enthusiasm as 
at the present. Financial difficulties? 
Yes! But discouragement? No! At the 
annual meeting of the church a large num- 
ber met, and after a bountiful supper 
listened closely to the reports of the vari- 
ous departments and made plans for the 
coming year. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Raymond R. Soule; 
clerk, Irving Brackett; treasurer, Harri- 
son W. Hubbard. Members of the board 
of management, E. R. Comee, Miss Helen 
Varney, Frank Cummings, E. E. Courson, 
Paul Thomas, and Mr. Clyde Congdon. 
The church school under Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill and an able corp of teachers has 
an enrollment of sixty with an average at- 
tendance of fifty-eight, with no adult 
classes. The Y. P. C. U. has recently 
elected new officers headed by Ernest 
Kendrick as president, Miss Ethel Dun- 
ham as secretary. The Macrina Murray 
Alliance under Mrs. Charles Wentworth, 
the Friendly Circle under Mrs. Harold I. 
Merrill, and the Missionary Society under 
Miss Helen Varney, are all working for 
the good of both church and community. 
Mr. Merrill recently called the men of 
the church together and they have tem- 
porarily organized and are now putting 
on a campaign for church membership 
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which has increased 25 per cent. Mr. 
Merrill has been named as a member of 
the local Emergency Relief organization’s 
executive board, and has had charge of 
the local high school cross country team. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Rev. Benjamin B. Her- 
sey, pastor. Because February, in which 
month Young People’s Week is annually 
observed in the Universalist Church, is 
vacation month in Annisquam, Young 
People’s Sunday is observed each year on 
the third Sunday in November. On 
Sunday, Nov. 15, the members of the local 
Union conducted their service with a spirit 
of reverence and a dignity worthy of their 
peers, presenting an effective and enjoy- 
able program of worship. The Young 
People’s Union in Annisquam is small, 
but very much alive, holding its regular 
devotional service weekly, and enjoying 
a social get-together on the average of 
once a month. They are willing workers, 
ready to assist in any community project, 
and able to direct or receive direction, 
as the case may be. Sunday’s service was 
an excellent indication of Annisquam’s 
young people’s ability, and reflects much 
honor on the local organization as well as 
the larger unit of which they are a part. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Nov. 8, the subject of 
Mr. Ledyard’s sermon, specially adapted 
for the service before Armistice Day, was 
“New Wars for Old.’ One of the points 
which he emphasized was that peace can 
be attained only by preparing for it. 
Another point was that the churches suf- 
fered loss of respect in the World War, 
by recrucifying Christ. The Y. P. C. U. 
of Brockton have prepared a ritual for 
the initiation of new members. Thursday 
night, Nov. 12, ten new members were 
initiated. The services were very im- 
pressive. The parents of the members 
and the parents of the new members were 
invited to the ceremony. After the initia- 
tion, all partook of a banquet prepared by 
the young people. Talks were made by 
fathers and mothers present, and also by 
some of the newly made members. Ruth 
Davis, local president and State Y. P. 
C. U. recording secretary, presided. 

Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The new officers of the Clara 
Barton Guild are: President, Miss Winifred 
Ayers; vice-president, Miss Nellie Hodson; 
secretary, Mrs. Mae Branford; treasurer, 
Mrs. Esther Hodson; publicity, Mrs. 
Grace Mooney; welfare committee, Mrs. 
Ann Slaney and Mrs. Pearl Davis. The 
Guild girls pasted our new order of church 
service in the front of the hymnals and on 
Nov. 18 prepared and served a supper to 
the Federated Men’s Club of Palmer. At 
this meeting Frank E. Winsor of Boston, 
chief engineer of the Metropolitan Water 
District, gave an illustrated talk on the 
great reservoir project at Enfield. The 
Ladies’ Social Union held a successful 
rummage sale on Oct. 30 and 31, netting 
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$112. Mrs. Homer R. Paine was chair- 
man. On Tuesday, Nov. 10, the members 
of this organization served a supper to the 
local chapter of the Eastern Star. On 
Qct. 23 the Fortnightly Club sponsored 
another successful food sale. Those in 
charge were Mrs. Sally Nash, Mrs. Louise 
Lyon, Mrs. Iva Nash and Mrs. Dorothy 
Allen. Mrs. Ethel Hines and Mrs. Pauline 
Thompson of the Fortnightly have been 
making arrangements for a big dance in the 
high school auditorium Friday evening, 
Nov. 27. On Tuesday, Dec. 1, the Fort- 
nightly will conduct an Oriental supper 
and bazaar. Mrs. Winnie Winder, the 
president, is the general chairman, and 
Mrs. Grace Mooney is chairman of the 
supper committee. On Oct. 30 the church 
school provided two Hallowe’en parties, 
one for the children of the beginners and 
primary departments, and one for the rest 
of the school. The second, held in the 
evening, was conducted solely by girls of 
the intermediate and senior departments. 
We have had four special Sunday opening 
services in the church school this fall: 
Columbus Day, a service conducted by the 
superintendent, Mr. C. H. Line; Rally 
Day, conducted by Mrs. Ann K. Slaney; 
Peace Day, a talk by one of our teachers, 
Mr. Milton K. Gammons; Thanksgiving, 
Mr. Fred Hodson and his class. These 
services give opportunity for teacher and 
pupil participation in our opening worship, 
and have been enjoyed by all. Our church 
school institute, beginning on Oct. 8 
and closing on Nov. 12, held on six suc- 
cessive Thursdays, was very successful. 
Congregational, Methodist and Univer- 
salist churches of Eastern Hampden Coun- 
ty co-operated. We have had some in- 
spiring speakers, Dr. Sidney O. Weston, 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., and our 
own Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Dr. Earle 
made a deep impression on our group. 
This is our third year with the institute 
experiment, and it’s still going strong. 
Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet Druley, pastor. 
The activities of this church are all center- 
ing around the repair work at present. 
The old furnace refused to work and we 
held services wherever a comfortable 
place could be found. We have not called 
off any of our services on this account, 
even though one Sunday we had to worship 
in the kitchen because that could be heated. 
The new furnace is now in and provides 
good heat. Repairs on the building and 
windows have given the church a new 
aspect and now the exterior is being paint- 
ed. Soon the interior will be redecorated 
and then we shall all be ready to rejoice in 
the possession of a house fit for the wor- 
ship of God. The evening of Nov. 18, 
before all repairs were fully made, a wed- 
ding was heldin the church. Miss Dorothy 
Trent and Mr. Theodore Davis were 
united in marriage by Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, assisted by Rev. Harriet E. Druley. 
It was a simple wedding ceremony. The 
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reception was held in the church parlors. 
As soon as all repairs are done we hope to 
have a family party and celebration of 
rejoicing in the form of worship and com- 
munion. This will come about the first 
of the year. Union Thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held in the Methodist church, 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 25, with Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall as speaker. 
Springboro.—This church has been a 
busy one all fall. The Ladies’ Aid meets 
twice a month for all day sessions, the 
church board and church school board 
meet jointly once a month, and the Y. P. 
C. U. is meeting once a month. They are 
trying the plan of having the devotional, 
business and social meetings all in one on 
the last Friday evening of each month. 
So far, the plan has been successful. The 
ways and means committee of the church 
has served two chicken suppers this fall 
with good success. On election day the 
Ladies’ Aid served a roast beef dinner and 
a fried chicken supper to good crowds 
and added a goodly sum to their treasury. 
Union Thanksgiving services were held 
in our church Sunday morning, Nov. 22. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor.—Our men’s club had as_ speaker 
Noy. 16 the Hon. Edward H. Deavitt, 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Montpelier, Vt. There were also 
seven town representatives present, in- 
vited by our pastor, who represented 
Woodstock in the 1931 Legislature. We 
had a visit recently from the newly elected 
State Superintendent, Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, who expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the size of the Sunday con- 
gregation, and the condition of the work 
generally. The Ladies’ Social Circle is 
actively interested in church finances; 
the Mission Circle is doing good work; 
the Sunday school might be better at- 
tended, and would be if parents were 
more concerned about their children’s 
religious education. The church was 
open all summer, as usual, the pastor to 
take his vacation in January. 

* oe 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1506) 
undoubtedly is a handicap. He declared 
that in the minds of the more thoughtful 
Japanese it acted as a red rag to a mad 
bull. 

Dr. Cary took up the financial problem, 
and said that the getting of the churches 
of the United States to pay their quotas 
in full was the solution of the financial 
problem of the Japan Mission. 
that they had cut the appropriations for 
the Japanese churches 10 per cent on two 
different occasions. He said that they 
ought to have money at the close of their 
biennial period with which to go into some 
one of the ten thousand centers that are 
promising fields of work. 

Dr. Cary was asked what term to sub- 
stitute for Japan Mission, and Mrs. Cary 


He said ° 
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spoke up from the audience and said, 
“Japan Convention of Universalist 
Churches.” 

Mr. Brooks raised the question as to the 
future leadership of our churches in Japan, 
and the need of American workers. 
Dr. Cary said that more and more the 
policy is to raise up native leaders, that 
these leaders are able and competent to 
carry on the work, but that the churches 
are very poor and there is tremendous 
need of economic assistance, and that as 
long as this assistance is necessary there 
ought to be delegates or representatives 
of the country that renders assistance, 
not to dictate but to co-operate and to 
supervise the expenditure of the money. 

Dr. Cary was asked about Korea, and 
said that he had no words in which to ex- 
press his feeling of admiration for men 
like Cho. He said that Cho was one of a 
historic class at Doshisha, consisting of 
six Japanese and one Korean, and that 
the first act after graduation of these 
seven men was to go on a pilgrimage on 
foot through Japan, teaching and preach- 
ing as they went. 

Mrs. Cushing raised the question as to 
the influence exerted by Japanese who 
had been educated in the United States. 
Dr. Cary replied that many of them do not 
know any more about the United States 
than visitors to Japan know about Japan. 
He said that occasionally a Japanese study- 
ing in the United States had doors opened 
by a little human kindness, and that such 
Japanese know something about the 
country. But to the others it is a great, 
confused mass, for they have seen only 
the outside. ‘To know a country,” he 
added, “‘one must know the people of the 
country, whether citizens of Japan or of 
the United States.” 

Some one brought up the name of Ka- 
gawa, and Dr. Cary commented: ‘One 
thing about Kagawa is that in spite of the 
difficulty of working with well-meaning but 
short-sighted men in the churches, he 
stays on in the church. It would be far 
easier for him to get out than to stay in, 
but he considers it important to bring the 
churches along with him.” 

* ox 


OUR ROCHESTER (N. Y.) ORGANIST 
HONORED 


When the new $60,000 organ in the 
Basilica of Guadalupe, Mexico, is dedi- 
cated in December during the 400th an- 
niversary of the apparition of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, the man at the conrole of 
that great organ will be Tom Grierson, 
organist and choirmaster of our own 
church. He has been chosen from among 
the organists of this country for this 
signal honor, and we who have the privilege 
of hearing him at our own church services 
every Sunday morning know that the 


‘committee made no mistake in its choice. 


Mr. Grierson will leave New York City 
by boat on Dec. 5, and willarrive in Mexico 
City on the 12th. His first concert will 
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be given on the 14th, to be followed by 
three others on the 15th, 16th, and 17th. 
Among the musical organizations taking 
part in these concerts with Mr. Grierson 
will be the National Conservatory of 
Music choir of 200 male voices, and the 
Mexican National Symphony Orchestra of 
150 men. 


In conversation with Mr. Grierson after - 


church last Sunday concerning these 
concerts, he told us that it is planned to 
broadcast them both throughout Mexico 
and the United States. If so, we Uni- 
versalists of Rochester will have the privi- 
lege of hearing our organist playing in a 
Catholic church in Mexico, several thou- 
sand miles away.—Our Outlook, Rochester, 
INS NG 
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WHO’S WHO 
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# Rev. H. C. Ledyard is pastor of 
* the Universalist church in Brock- 
* ton, Mass. 

a Miss Helen G. Murray is one of 
* the secretaries in the Department 
* of Social Relations of the Congrega- 
* tional Education Society. 

a Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is 
* pastor of the Universalist church 
* in Danbury, Conn. 

x Haynie Summers is a prominent 
* Universalist layman of Senoia, 
* Georgia. 

S Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

CJ 

* 

* 

* 
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England since 1907. 

Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
is pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Rey. Herbert E. Eenton, D. D., 
has been pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, since 
March, 1920. He is secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, 
and chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, as well as a member of 
other important bodies. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS‘ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Nov. 30. Hour, 10.45 
o’clock. Place: Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, EPoston. 
Speaker: Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket. Subject: “Lights and Shad- 
ows in Europe.” Mr. Ellenwood had 
exceptional opportunities to study Euro- 
pean conditions during the past summer, 
and he will share his conclusions with his 
brother ministers. The address, similar 
in theme to that discussed by Mr. O’Brien 


on Nov. 23, will be particularly valuable 
as giving the impressions of one of our 


own group. 
x OX 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR MEET- 
INGS 


In Connecticut, our State Convention 
sponsors two gatherings—the annual ses- 
sion, with the occasional sermon and the 
election of officers in the month of May, 
and the Mid-Year Conference in Novem- 
ber. The Women’s. State Missionary 
Society holds meetings in both May and 
November, while the important work of 
religious education is stressed at the latter 
oceasion. This year, the Mid-Year Con- 
ference was held at New Haven on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 11. 

The invited speaker at the afternoon 
session of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety meeting was Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary 
of our Japan Mission. She sketched the 
historic background of “Changing Japan.” 
telling of many contrasts between the old 
and the new and of the vital service ren- 
dered by the workers of our Mission af- 
fecting the social and educational life of 
the people. Her message found illustra- 
tion in many native costumes and exhibits 
of handcraft on the platform. 

Dr. Cary followed, and in a few minutes’ 
talk showed that the present Japanese 
government is controlled by the peace 
rather than the war party, and that it 
merits the confidence of those who believe 
in international courts. The present pol- 
icy in Manchuria was likened to the policy 
of the United States in the Panama Canal 
Zone. - 

There followed three addresses dealing 
with the work of religious education in 
our church schools—first, as applied to 
the boy, by Douglas H. Robbins of the 
New Haven school; second, as applied to 
the home, by Miss Martha L. Fischer, 
editor-in-chief of the Sunday School Helper, 
and third, to the primary department, by 
Miss Winifred A. Thompson, also of the 
New Havenschool]. A period of interesting 
discussion followed. 

At the afternoon session, the opening 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
H. Gertrude Coe of Waterbury, and Mrs. 
L. W. Marble, president of the society, 
presided. 

Supper was served in the dining room at 
6 o’clock and grace was said by Rev. C. D. 
Newton of Stafford. 

The occasion was made memorable by 
the address of Dr. John van Schaick, edi- 
tor of the Christian Leader, whose pictures 
of certain scenes in Flanders when, the 
Armistice came, thirteen years before to 
a day, were very real and vivid, and his 
eloquent words brought quick responce. 

At the evening session, Dr. T. A. Fischer 
presided. Anthems were rendered by the 
church choir and the devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. A. N. Foster of 
Norwich. The address of the evening, 
“Living on the Rim of Your Life,” was 


given by Prof. H. E. Luccock of the 
Divinity School of Yale University—a 
neighborly courtesy much esteemed by 
the New Haven friends—an address whose 
thoughtful reflections were interspersed 
with flashes of wit and humorous illus- 
tration. 

The attendance was notably good in 
numbers, every school in the state being 
represented, and an earnest interest and a 
friendly spirit being evidenced at every 
turn. 

Many of the attendants from out of 
town took occasion in the afternoon to 
visit the new and costly Harkness and 
Sterling buildings of Yale University. 

A. N. Foster. 


Notices 


POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts College in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 


answer questions about her. 
* * 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee will meet in the Universalist 
church, Kent, Ohio, at 7.30 p. m., Thursday, Dec. 
3, 1981, for the purpose of examining F. W. Siegler 
of Glen Easton, West Virginia, preparatory to his 
ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ye 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 


The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
clusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
care to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

ee 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of License issued to Rev. Harry G. Kenney, 
a Congregational minister, who takes over the Uni- 
versalist parish at Southold, New York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
35 ak 
ON THE AIR 

Rev. H. L. Canfield will broadcast from Greens- 
boro, N. C., station WBIG, on successive Sunday 
evenings at 6.15 o’clock. The topics and dates are as 
follows: 

Nov. 29, ‘What is Authentic in the Bible?” 

Dee. 6, ‘‘Crime and Its Causes.” 

Dee. 13, “Is Punishment for Crime Justifiable?” 

Dee. 20, “Charles Darwin.” (Biographical.) 

Dee. 27, “Organic Evolution.” 

Jan. 8, 1932, ‘Creative Evolution.” 

+aek 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Towanda, 
Pa., Tuesday, Dec. 1, at 12.00 noon, to grant full 
fellowship to Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, of Scranton, 
Rev. Max C. Putney of Reading, also dual fellowship 
to Rev. Frank E. Smith, Unitarian, of Pittsburgh, 
and to transact any other business which may legally 
be considered. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
pe es 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts: Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff, Claremont, N. H., Rev. G. W. 
Penniman, D. D., Walpole, N. H., Rev. Eric A. Ayer, 
Manchester, N. H., Rev. Luther J. Pollard, Plym- 
outh, N. H. Dated Nov. 7, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
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Crackling 


At a concert in Detroit, quarters were 
decidedly cramped and Madame Frnestine 
Schumann-Heinck, the soloist, hadto make 
her entrance from the rear, down through The Best of 
the orchestra with its maze of music 
stands. All went well till she came to the 
orchestra, where her familiarly large pro- 
portions began knocking over music racks. CHRISTMAS GIFT 

“Go sideways, Madame,” hissed Con- 
ductor Gabrilowitsch in an excited stage 
whisper. 

Ernestine wrinkled her brow, gave a 
puzzled look from right to left, and called 


back to the conductor in a hoarse whisper, 
“Mein Gott, I have no sideways!’’—The : 
Cockle Bur. 


* * 


It was kit inspection, and the soldiers 
had their things laid out on their beds. 
The officer walked into the room and ee 
approached Private Brown. N C 

“Three shirts, Brown?” he asked. ature ruisings 

“Yes, sir. One on, one in the wash, and 
one in the box,” replied the private. 


“Two pairs of boots?” By 

“Yes, sir; one pair on and one pair in 
fe JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr. 

“Two pairs of socks, Brown?” 

“Yes, sir; one pair on and one pair in Editor of the Christian Leader 
the box.” 

“Good! Now, where’s the box?” 

“Dunno, sir; I’ve lost it.”—Answers 
(London). 

bh 3 : " Se a Section One. The Old Home Town 

e had neyer struck such a stuffy hote - , 
ipahicuiteaalneyamedidheviytossleen: Section Two. Where City and Country Meet 
Tt was useless. He had endeavored to Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub 
open the windows before going to bed, ; : 8 P 
but found them all sealed. He tossed and Section Four. Down on the Potomac 
turned. At last, in desperation, he got 5 ; : 
out of bed, wrapped a blanket around his Section Five. The Editor Afield 
hand, and smashed a window. Then he Section Six. The Little Hill Farm 
breathed deeply, got back to bed, and fell 
into a deep and refreshing sleep. Next 
morning he had to pay $3 for smashing 
the front of the wardrobe.—Ti%t-Bits. 
ae Illustrated from the Author’s 

The ladies of the Helping Hand Society 
enjoyed a swap social on Friday evening. 
Everybody brought something they didn’t Personal Photographs 


need. Many of the ladies were accom- 
panied by their husbands.—Middlesex 


(Mass.) paper, SPECIALLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD 


By fertilizing his ranch freely, planting 
it scientifically and cultivating it with 
diligence, a Colorado farmer recently 
harvested thirty bushels of grasshoppers 


to the acre.—Detroit News. Price $2.50 


* * 


Hostess (at evening party): ‘What, 
going already, Professor? And must you 


take your dear wife with you?” e e e 
Professor: ‘Indeed, I’m sorry to say I A ( h ( h G fi 
must!”’—The Outspan. O1ce ristmas I C 
* * 

According to the latest figures, beer 
would solve the unemployment problem 
by finding jobs for 45,000 men and laying 
off 300,000 bootleggers.—_ Buffalo News. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, doth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODD ARD A ee School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard oa for Girls 
ARRE, VT 


Mention Leader in request for OR 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responaills Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodte 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
Placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


“156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


This year of all years you get your money’s worth in BOOKS. When you give a book you pay a com- 


pliment. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with your 


order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any address. 


‘ 


SOME OF THE LATER BOOKS 


Fiction 
John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
$2.50. 
$2.50. 


Maid in Waiting. 
A Buried Treasure. 
American Beauty. Edna Ferber. 
A Jade of Destiny. Jeffery Farnol. 
Two People. A. A. Milne. $2.50. 
Job: Story of aSimple Man. Joseph Roth. $2.50. 
Sparks Fly Upward. Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 

A Man’s Own Country. Katharine N. Burt. $2.00. 
Two Black Sheep. Harry Leon Wilson. $2.00. 
Judith Paris. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Westward Passage. Margaret A. Barnes. $2.50. 
Big Enough. Will James. $2.50. 
Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather. $2.50. 


A White Bird Flying. Bess Streeter Aldrich. $2.00. 
The Ten Commandments. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 


Scaramouche the King-Maker. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Windmill on the Dune. Mary E. Waller. $2.50. 
The Good Earth. Pearl S. Buck. $2.50. 
Article Thirty-Two. J. Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 
All Alongshore. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Finch’s Fortune. Mazo De La Roche. $2.50. 
Belle-Mere. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Dark Horse. Robert Grant. $2.50. 

History and Biography 
Crowded Years. Wm. G. McAdoo. $5.00. 
Autobiography of Knute K. Rockne. Mrs. Rockne. $2.50.’ 
Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. $5.00. 
Bernard Shaw. Frank Harris. $5.00. 
Eyes on Russia. Margaret Boucke-White. $5.00. 
History of Russian Revolution. Leon Trotsky. $5.00. 
Forty-Niners. Archer Butler Hulbert. $3.50. 


Newton D. Baker: America at War. Col. Frederick Palmer. 
Two volumes. $7.50. 


Gnly Yesterday: Story of the 1920’s. Frederick L. Allen. 


$4.00. 
Red Smoke. Isaac Don Levine. $3.50. 
Wellington. Philip Guedalla. $4.00. 


The Epic of America. James Truslow Adams. $3.00. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. $5.00. 
Man’s Own Show: Civilization. George A. Dorsey. $5.00. 
My Father, Mark Twain. Clara Clemens. $5.00. 
Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 


$5.00. 
Leonard Wood: A Biography. Herman Hagedorn. Two 
volumes. $10.00. 


King Albert in the Great War. 
The Tragic Queen. Andrew Dakers. $5.00. 

Gifts of Life. Emil Ludwig. $4.00. 

Companions on the Trail. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Lieut. General Galet. $6.00. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 


Books of General Interest 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. $3.00. 
Mexico. Stuart Chase. $3.00. 

Sorry, But You’re Wrong About It. 

$3.00. 

Manhattan Side-Show. Konrad Bercovici. 
Cold. Lawrence M. Gould. $3.50. 

Best Poems of 1931. Edited by Thomas Moult. $2.50. 
Come with Me to India. Patricia Kendall. $3.50. 

In Defense of Tomorrow. Robert D. Bowden. $2.00. 
What Life Should Mean to You. Alfred Adler. $3.00. 
Quotable Poems. Second Series. Compiled by Thos. C. 


Albert E. Wiggam. 


$5.00. 


Clark. $2.50. 
Religion and Philosophy 
The Christ of the Mount. E. Stanley Jones. $1.50. 
The Finding of God. EdgarS. Brightman. $2.00. 


Has Science Discovered God? Edited by Edw. H. Cotton. 
$3.50. 

Pathways to the Reality of God. Rufus M. Jones. 

Since Calvary. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. 
Gilkey. $2.00. 

On Being Alive. W. Russell Bowie. 

We Need Religion. Ernest F. Tittle. 


$2.00. 
James Gordon 


$2.00. 
$1.50. 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Justin W. Nixon. $2.00. 

The Religion of Jesus. Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.25. 

The Growth of the Idea of God. Shailer Mathews. $2.50. 

Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Edited by 
Sidney A. Weston. $1.60. 

Religion in a Changing World. Rabbi Silver. $2.00. 


Books by Our Own Folks 


The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick. $1.00. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. W.C. Selleck. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. 
Betts. $1.50. 

George Seeks a Reason. Stanley and Ethel Manning. $.75. 
Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick. With twelve illustra- 
tions. New holiday edition. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee; with 
the best of the ‘‘Front. Porch” essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. 

Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank D. Adams. $2.00. 


Sold separately 


$1.00. 


It is the property of the denomination. 


In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk,” Christian Leader of November 21. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


